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The Classical Education Movement and Lutheran Schools 
Increasing numbers of Lutheran schools are embracing the classical model of 
education, the authors report, finding in it a model for increasing students’ 
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by Gene Edward Veith, Jr. and Erik Ankerberg 
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Lutheranism,” he concludes, “is not to let people know you are a Lutheran, but 
that you seek to live a life that honors the biblical witness to grace and truth.” 
by David Morgan 


C. F. W. Walther and Education in the Lutheran Church- Missouri 
Synod, Part Two 
In the second of a three part series, Hilgendorf recounts Walther’s efforts to 
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Lutheran schools continue to face a variety of challenges. 

by Mary Hilgendorf 


The Legal Context of Lutheran Schools, Part One 
The operation of Lutheran schools in the United States, Rietschel explains, is 
both supported and limited by a wide variety of legal structures. Forthcoming 
articles will examine the legal rights of both those who serve and those who are 
enrolled in Lutheran elementary and secondary schools. 

by William Rietschel 


A Comparison of Public and Lutheran Elementary Teacher 
Discipline Styles 
Do Lutheran teachers discipline their students differently than do teachers in 
public settings? Tomal presents the results of a study of the discipline styles of 
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From Where | Si 


By Jonathan M. Barz, Editor 


The Age of Reform — Again 


Ed Veith and Erik Ankerberg lead off this issue of Lutheran 
Education with a discussion of an exciting “new” reform movement, 
a return to the principles of the classical curriculum of medieval 
education. It’s an intriguing concept, but I’d be willing to bet that 
many readers’ eyes have already rolled reflexively at the first 
mention of educational reform. 

Anyone who has paid attention to the American educational 
scene for any length of time has witnessed the constant pendulum 
swing of successive reform movements intended to bring dramatic 
progress to American schools. The most recent issue of Education 
Week (Oct. 13, 1999)—like virtually every other issue—is filled 
with articles trumpeting some new proposal to reform education. 
One describes “the latest push by leaders of the Chicago school 
district to lift achievement in the 430,000-student system”; another 
argues that “to change the pace of school is the clearest, simplest, 
and most straightforward way to improve education.” In a third 
article, Governors Paul Patton (KY) and Tommy Thompson (WI), 
describing the progress made in a decade of national goal setting, 
confidently describe the present as “the longest period of sustained 
education reform in the history of the United States.” 

With all due respect to the governors, it would be more accurate 
to describe the past 200 years in the United States as one long, 
period of sustained education reform. In 1787, Noah Webster’s plea 
for a form of education appropriate to prepare citizens for life in the 
new nation was typical of many in the first decades after 
independence: “It is an object of vast magnitude that systems of 
education should be adopted and pursued which may not only diffuse 
a knowledge of the sciences but may implant in the minds of the 
American youth the principles of virtue and of liberty.” Inevitably, 
every call for reform has been coupled with a jeremiad about the 
declining quality of American schools and students. Witness 
Samuel Miller’s 1803 assessment of education in the new republic. 
“Modern academic discipline,” he wrote, “is much less rigid than it 
was a century ago. More scope is given to the natural spirit and 
tendencies of the youthful mind. The paths of instruction are more 
diversified and strewed with flowers. In a word, the labour of 
youthful study, formerly fashionable, has, in a great measure, ceased 
to exist.” Translated into modern terms, Miller’s assessment sounds 
remarkably like many present day complaints: “There’s too much 
fluff in the curriculum. Students today don’t work like they (i.e., 
we) used to. So let’s get back to the basics!” 


From Where I Sit 





And so it goes. For more than two 
centuries, Americans’ seemingly 
boundless faith in the power of education 
has inspired repeated cycles of reform 
and renewal. And each new reform has 
been followed by hand-wringing and 
nostalgia about the good old days as our 
schools continue to be characterized by 
shocking levels of inequality and 
underachievement. 

There are many reasons, of course, 
why our rhetoric about education doesn’t 
match the reality and why each 
succeeding reform movement fails to live 
up to its promises. Any attempt to 
account for the shortcomings of 
American education must certainly 
consider a long list of factors: the 
powerful and powerfully interrelated 
effects of racism and economic 
inequality; the push and pull between 
various interest groups from all points on 
the social, political, and economic 
spectrums; the problems of teacher 
recruitment, preparation, and retention 
(closely related, it must be said, to 
compensation); the constant tug of war 
between local control and centralized 
administration; and the continual 
pendulum swing between competing 
pedagogies, each followed inevitably by a 
retreat “back-to-the-basics.” 

The more one learns of our 
educational history, the more tempting it 
becomes to be skeptical of any attempt to 
reform American education. With so 
many failed innovations in our past, each 
of them introduced with great fanfare as 
the solution to our educational woes, is 
there anything we can say for certain 
about what works in educating children? 


The answer doesn’t lie in cynicism, 
complacency, or despair. Those of us in 
Lutheran education have the distinct 
advantage of being able to return to a set 
of first principles—fundamental 
assumptions about the children entrusted 
to our care and our responsibility to them 
—which can guide us as we navigate the 
changing tides of educational innovation. 
And we follow a master teacher whose 
call to “let the little children come to me” 
provides the model for valuing and 
gently molding our charges. 

What can we say for sure about what 
our schools and classrooms ought to be 
like, even as we continue to try new 
approaches, searching for the best 
instructional methods? Several of the 
articles in this issue suggest answers: 
Shirley Morgenthaler points to Jesus’ use 
of a child to redefine greatness. Richard 
Block reminds us that every child is a gift 
from God, intrinsically valuable apart 
from any accomplishments or behaviors. 
George Heider offers the assurance that 
our Christian perspective, grounded in 
faith in a God who holds the future and 
gives it shape and meaning, “can help us 
past the despair of watching the flow of 
years without hope that our presence 
makes any difference.” David Morgan 
asserts that our task as Lutheran 
educators is not to be distinctive, but to 
be faithful, “to live a life [and build a 
school] that honors the biblical witness to 
grace and truth.” Finally, as Dana 
Oleson reminds us, even when our 
pedagogical experiments fail or we don’t 
live up to the ideals we espouse, “Close 
to the cross we find forgiveness, love, 
and peace.” ? 
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The Classical Education Movement. 
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n Zion Lutheran Academy, in the inner city of Fort 

Wayne, Indiana, all of the mostly African- 

American students, from grade 2 to 4, learn how to 
play the violin. The Zion Academy chess club placed 
third in the state and fifteenth nationally. The students 
parse grammar in both English and Latin. They put on 
plays for their classmates and learn how to read by 
engaging with real literature. The students, in their 
crisp uniforms, are proud of their achievements, as are 
their parents. As a model of inner city education, Zion 
has been attracting attention, not only in the local 
community but as far afield as the Wall Street Journal, 
which published an article about the school. 

Zion calls itself a “classical Lutheran school,” 
identifying with a curricular movement that is sweeping 
through Christian schools. Many of the non-parochial 
evangelical schools were once thought of as narrow 
religious enclaves, but today the so-called “Classical 
Christian schools” are building a name for themselves 
for their academics. Today, the Association of Classical 
and Christian Schools has close to 100 members 
scattered throughout the country, with annual 
conferences, teacher training seminars, and an 
accrediting program. Whole publishing companies have 
sprung up to provide schools and, increasingly, 
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The Classical Education Movement 


homeschoolers, with classical 
curriculum. Classical tutorials—offering 
instruction, exercises, and real-time chat 
in such subjects as philosophy and 
literature—have established themselves 
on the Internet. Because classical 
education—which has long been the 
approach used by the elite private schools 
of the privileged—works especially well 
for minority and disadvantaged children, 
a whole network of classical schools has 
been organized in the south as part of a 
ministry of racial reconciliation. And 
now, the classical approach is being 
discovered by Lutheran schools. 

This is fitting, since classical 
Christian education for young children 
was, essentially, the invention of 
Melanchthon, who devised an 
educational system that was considered 
integral to the Reformation (and was 
subsequently adopted not only by the 
Reformed but, ironically, by the 
Catholics). Today’s classical Christian 
education is not, however, simply a 
return to the education of the past; rather, 
it has been contemporized, adapted to 
today’s educational subjects and needs. 
The result is an approach to Christian 
education that fosters academic 
excellence, that goes beyond the basics in 
teaching thinking skills and creativity, 
and that integrates the faith in a 
sophisticated way. 

This article will describe the 
conceptual model of classical education. 
It will then survey the history of this 
approach and how it has been 


reappropriated in contemporary schools, 
including the current interest in this 
approach by Lutheran schools. Finally, it 
will draw on interviews with two 
practitioners of classical Lutheran 
education on why they find this approach 
so compelling. 


The Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Classical education can be 
summarized in terms of the so-called 
liberal arts. The term derives from the 
Latin word libera, meaning “freedom.” 
The Greeks and the Romans practiced 
two kinds of education for two kinds of 
people. A strictly vocational, job-related 
training was reserved for slaves. Their 
sole purpose was to serve the economy 
and obey their masters. Free citizens, on 
the other hand, needed an education that 
would equip them to be active 
participants in the Athenian democracy 
and the Roman republic, one that would 
help them develop their full intellectual 
and human potential. 

An education for freedom centered 
around certain “arts,” or skills of the 
human mind. Though the liberal arts 
were pioneered by Greek and Roman 
thinkers and educators, they were not 
fully systematized until the advent of 
Christianity, as the church fathers were 
thinking through what elements of the 
pagan culture could be adapted into the 
Scriptural world view. It was 
Cassiodorus who was apparently the first 
to articulate and systematize the Seven 
Liberal Arts. 
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The first three liberal arts were 
grammar, logic (dialectic), and rhetoric, 
the foundational skills that constituted 
what was called the trivium. These are, 
first of all, arts of language, and classical 
education at its beginning stages 
concentrates on the cultivation of 
language skills—reading, writing, 
speaking, and learning foreign 
languages. Someone who learns a 
language must master its grammar, that 
is, the structure, vocabulary, rules, and 
conventions that 
constitute the 


are emphasizing, the trivium is 
applicable far beyond the single subject 
of language. The fact is, every subject 
has its grammar, logic, and rhetoric. To 
be educated in any discipline, one must 
know its basic facts (grammar); be able 
to think deeply about the subject (logic); 
and be able to act on that knowledge in a 
personal, original, and independent way 
(rhetoric). Put another way, every type of 
learning requires knowledge (grammar), 
understanding (logic), and creativity 
(rhetoric). 

The trivium of 


language. Mere 
grammar, of course, 
is not enough; one 
must move on to 
logic, learning how 
to think in that 
language and 
participate in the 
“dialectical” give- 
and-take of 
conversation. 


Today’s classical Christian 
education is not simply a return 
to the education of the past. It 
is an approach to Christian 
education that fosters 


academic excellence, that goes 
beyond the basics in teaching 
thinking skills and creativity, 
and that integrates the faith in 
a sophisticated way. 


history would 
consist of learning 
the basic historical 
facts (grammar), 
making sense of 
those facts by 
attending to their 
underlying causes 
and significance 
(logic); and 
applying historical 


Genuine facility in 
the language next 
requires “rhetoric,” 
that is, original expression, learning how 
to express oneself in a creative, effective, 
and persuasive way. 

As a comprehensive model of 
language skills—from learning a foreign 
language to improving one’s 
writing—the trivium stands as one of 
those concise, yet comprehensive 
paradigms classical thought is famed for. 
But, as contemporary classical educators 
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insights to current 
questions (rhetoric). 
Mathematics 
involves learning to add and multiply 
(grammar), then “thought” problems 
(logic), then real-world applications 
(rhetoric). Music and the visual arts 
require mastery of notes and materials, 
grasping of aesthetic issues and 
precedents, and ultimately creative 
expression. To be a computer scientist, 
one must learn the grammar of operating 
systems, comprehend the logic of the 
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technology, and then, and only then, 
write original, rhetorically effective, 
programs. The grammar of science 
would be the foundational facts, models, 
and discoveries, as well as the common 
lore of how to use a microscope and how 
to read a periodic chart. The logic or 
dialectic of science involves mastery of 
the scientific method, experimental 
design, and the ability to analyze data 
and comprehend its larger significance. 
The rhetoric of science would involve 
carrying out original research to address 
a new problem. Every field—business, 
psychology, literature, and even driver’s 
ed—has its trivium. 

The classical trivium in fact 
anticipates the findings of contemporary 
educational psychology, including 
Bloom’s taxonomy and studies in the 
four “Higher Order Thinking Skills”: 

1. Data Accumulation (grammar), 

2. Analysis (logic), 

3. Decision Making (logic and 

rhetoric), 

4. Communication (rhetoric). 
The point is, the trivium is valuable not 
simply because it is “classic”; rather, it is 
classic because it offers what seems to be 
a comprehensive, universal paradigm for 
learning. 

For a complete education, each 
element in the trivium is essential. Mere 
factual knowledge (grammar) by itself is 
useless, unless it is also understood 
(logic). Knowledge and understanding 
mean little, unless they can be expressed 
and applied (rhetoric). Today’s 


educational reforms often grasp at part of 
the trivium, but fail to integrate them. 
The “back to the basics” movement 
correctly sees the importance of 
grammar. The basics alone, of course, 
are not enough, even though they are an 
essential beginning, but some “back to 
basics” curricula never advance to higher 
level thinking (logic) or to developing 
individual creativity (rhetoric). Other 
reformers emphasize “critical thinking” 
(logic), or various exercises in creativity 
(rhetoric). Classical education cultivates 
them all, in a systematic way. 

Today’s classical schools tend to 
follow Dorothy Sayers in maintaining 
that the trivium is also developmental; 
that is, the three parts of the trivium 
correspond to the intellectual growth of a 
child. 

The primary grades, ages 5-11, are 
the times when a child is best suited to 
learn at the level of grammar. Just as 
very young children are best at learning 
foreign languages, the acquisition of 
basic knowledge—learning how to make 
letters and sound out words, memorizing. 
the multiplication table, and hearing the 
culture’s foundational stories—is the 
province of what even today are often 
called “grammar schools.” 

The middle school or junior high 
grades, ages 12-14, is often a frustrating 
time for parents, as their children start to 
talk back, question authority, and act 
“smart.” The impertinence and rebellion 
of early adolescence is, however, a sign 
that their minds are ready for the next 
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phase of learning, the questioning and 
probing of reality that is logic. 

During the high school years, ages 
15-18, teenagers become both self- 
absorbed and anxious to reach out to 
their peers. Feelings, issues of identity, 
and romantic idealisms come to the fore. 
High school adolescents yearn to be 
understood. This is the age for self- 
expression, for rhetoric. 

Furthermore, different teaching 
methods are necessary for each stage. To 
master the grammar stage of learning, 
students need information. Not only do 
they need to learn the grammar of 
language, but they need the basic facts, 
terminology, history, and structures of 
whatever they are learning. In this role, 
the teacher transmits information, 
whether directly as in lectures or 
informal explanations or indirectly 
through having students read textbooks. 
But just hearing information, of course, 
does not necessarily mean the student 
will internalize it. Students must work 
with grammar to make it their own. 
Mortimer Adler (1982 ) uses a sports 
metaphor to describe what classical 
educators have always done: the teacher 
needs to function as a 
coach—supervising practice, planning 
drills, motivating performance, and 
working one-on-one until the skill is 
mastered. 

Coaching involves the teacher 
(whether a pedagogue or a parent) sitting 
down next to a student and working 
together. This can involve correcting the 
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student’s reading, helping with math 
problems, critiquing a writing 
assignment, or playing with flash cards. 
Students, just like athletes, must drill, 
condition their (intellectual) muscles, and 
practice, practice, practice. But for this 
work to bear fruit, they must have the 
guidance of a coach who can provide 
direction, keep up their motivation, and 
inspire them to excellence. 

After learning the basics on the 
grammar level, students must next learn 
to understand what they have learned and 
to develop the skills of thinking. They 
move to the next level of the trivium, to 
logic. This stage is often termed 
“dialectic,” referring to the way these 
intellectual skills were taught: by 
dialogues, that is, questions and answers 
in a back and forth discussion. This is 
the so-called “Socratic method,” after the 
dialogues of Socrates, whose leading 
questions helped Athenian teenagers 
stretch their minds and discover truth. 

In describing what the Socratic 
teacher does, classical educational 
theorists refer to the “Maieutic” method, 
from the Greek word for midwife. 
Switching from the rather masculine 
metaphor of coaching to the feminine 
metaphor of the midwife, the connection 
is clear: the teacher helps the student 
“give birth” to an idea. This is done by 
the teacher asking the student leading 
questions. On the grammar level, the 
student asks the teacher questions, but in 
dialectic the teacher asks the student 
questions. This is not to be confused 
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with testing, with assessing how much 
the student knows about something or 
whether the student has done the 
assignments. Rather, the questions are 
designed to lead the student through a 
thought process. 

In the stage of rhetoric, the final 
level of the trivium, students must 
function on their own. They must use the 
knowledge they have acquired from 
grammar and the intellectual skills they 
have mastered in logic and apply them in 
their own original expressions. For 
rhetoric, teachers must set students on 
their own paths, at the same time 
providing supervision so the work gets 
done and giving feedback on how 
effective it is. 

This process was carried out in 
classical universities such as Oxford by 
assigning each student a tutor. The goal 
was to pass a comprehensive exam in 
each required subject, so the students 
were on their own, doing whatever they 
could to master the material, attending 
lectures (which were not required) and 
reading like mad. Each week they had to 
go to their tutor’s rooms. The tutor 
would give advice, recommend books, 
discuss what the student had learned that 
week, and assign a paper accordingly. 
“Why don’t you write a paper on why the 
Puritans executed King Charles I?” The 
next week, the student would go to the 
tutor’s chambers, hard-researched paper 
in hand. He would read it out loud, as 
the tutor would interrupt with questions, 
criticisms, and counter-arguments. If 


necessary, the tutor would make him re- 
write the paper until it met his 
expectations. And then he would assign 
another paper. The tutorial system gave 
us the great minds of England, including 
C. S. Lewis, who himself worked as a 
tutor for much of his career. This 
approach combines close, personal one- 
on-one attention, while having students 
work on their own. 


The Quadrivium 

The trivium is the core paradigm for 
the new classical schools, but these are 
only the first three of the Seven Liberal 
Arts. The remaining four, the 
quadrivium, are mathematics, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. These relate 
to the range of material that is taught, 
engaging on the four basic kinds of 
learning. 

Mathematics is abstract, absolute 
thought, encompassing the complexities 
of calculus and the systematic rigor of 
scientific formulae. Music is aesthetic 
awareness, including not only the 
performance and appreciation of music, 
but also, for the Ancients, the study and 
enjoyment of poetry. Astronomy meant 
the observation and study of the stars, but 
by extension this can stand for the whole 
range of empirical knowledge, the careful 
observation of nature that is the hallmark 
of all of the sciences. Geometry relates to 
spatial knowledge, the apprehension of 
objects and their relationships in space. 
For the Ancients, this would include 
architecture and the visual arts and could 
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be extended to the contemporary 
disciplines of design and even 
engineering. 

The quadrivium represents another 
hallmark of liberal arts, the notion that 
education should be comprehensive, 
engaging all of the faculties of the mind. 
A fully educated person should be well- 
versed in mathematics, science, music, 
literature, and art. This is opposed to the 
narrow specialization that has come to 
characterize much of today’s higher 
education (even in ostensibly “liberal arts 
colleges”). That “grammar schools” and 
secondary 
education in this 
country tend to be 
broadly based is 
one of the 
surviving legacies 
of the classical 
educational 
tradition. 

The Seven 
Liberal Arts taught 
intellectual 
processes and 
modes of learning. 
The content of a 
classical Christian 
education, the 
actual subjects taught, can vary—often 
consisting of the ordinary courses offered 
in a modern curriculum—but the early 
Christian classicists sorted them out into 
the categories of the “sciences.” The 
term deriving from the Latin for 
“knowledge,” scientia, the three sciences 
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Most classical schools offer 
pretty much the same courses 
as other schools—biology, 
history, computers—but they 
are approached in a more 
systematic, more integrated 


way, so that knowledge builds 
on itself and, in contrast to the 
fragmentation of much learning 
today, coheres into a 
connected whole. 





are a distinctly Christian contribution to 
the classical education tradition. The 
medieval universities were organized 
around these three types of truth, which 
also suggest how Christianity is 
integrated into what might be otherwise a 
purely secular educational theory. 
Natural Science dealt with 
knowledge of the objective world, 
including both empirical inquiry 
(biology, physics, and, by extension, the 
various kinds of modern science). 
Philosophy was also considered a natural 
science, since it dealt with truth about 
objective existence. 
Moral Science dealt 
with knowledge of 
human beings. 
History was 
considered a moral 
science (suggesting, 
too, how history was 
interpreted according 
to moral reflection). 
This would include 
the study of human 
interaction, encoded 
in law and what we 
would call political 
science. Today, 
moral science would 
include what we term the social sciences, 
as well as the humanities. Theological 
Science was knowledge of God and His 
revelation, the study of Scripture, 
theology, and the Christian life. This 
was the science, the sphere of knowledge, 
that integrated and undergirded every 
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other kind of learning, from the basic 
elements of the trivium to the truths of 
natural science, since God is the creator 
of them all. This is why theology was 
considered “the queen of the sciences.” 

The liberal arts and sciences make 
up the conceptual paradigm for classical 
education. They are not courses, as such; 
rather, they are a model for approaching 
and organizing a curriculum. Most 
classical schools offer pretty much the 
same courses as other schools—biology, 
history, computers—but they are 
approached in a more systematic, more 
integrated way, so that knowledge builds 
on itself and, in contrast to the 
fragmentation of much learning today, 
coheres into a connected whole. 

To be sure, there are curricular 
differences. Most classical schools teach 
Latin, as a way to build up a child’s 
ability in languages. This language is 
introduced not on the high school 
level—as is currently the case with most 
foreign language teaching—but at the 
third grade, or even earlier. On the 
“grammar” level, children have just 
mastered English, and their linguistic 
abilities are at their height. Latin also 
enables children to build up their English 
vocabularies, inasmuch as nearly all the 
“big words” of English intellectual and 
technical terms derive from Latin. 

Another characteristic of classical 
schools is the effort to expose children to 
works of excellence. Classical schools 
favor real literature, instead of the dull 
and inspiration-free primers written 


according to a word frequency chart. 
Children are taught to listen to great 
music and are introduced to great works 
of art. Drawing is a part of many 
classical schools—not just finger 
painting or coloring, but learning how to 
draw likenesses of the objective world, an 
art that, according to many classical 
educators, develops the skills of 
observation and attention to the world 
outside oneself. 

Children are given formal training 
in logic, so that they can detect fallacies, 
think critically, and develop a valid chain 
of reasoning. In keeping with the 
principles of rhetoric, they do lots of 
writing, and they are taught how to be 
genuinely creative. 

Classical education is by no means 
stuffy and conservative; though rigorous, 
it is stimulating. As the name of the 
“liberal arts” implies, it is designed 
specifically to be liberating. 


The History and Recovery of Classical 
Education 

Classical education had its origins in 
Greek philosophy and pedagogy, which, 
in turn, was adapted and developed 
further by the Romans. The formidable 
intellectual achievements of these ancient 
cultures derived in large measure from 
the education they offered their citizens. 
But the systematizing of the liberal arts 
was largely a Christian invention, part of 
the effort in the early church of sorting 
out which elements of the Greco-Roman 
culture to reject as pagan, and which to 
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retain as being universally valid. The 
addition of the “sciences,” and the 
conceptual integration of classical 
learning with Christianity—theology 
being the “queen of the sciences’—was 
the contribution of the medieval 
universities. 

Western culture periodically renews 
itself by returning ad fontes, going back 
to its sources. The Renaissance came 
about through the re-discovery of 
classical civilization, specifically 
classical education. The Renaissance 
humanists were classicists, and the 
catalyst for the various cultural changes 
in the sixteenth century was, to a large 
degree, the fresh appropriation of 
classical education, particularly the 
cultivation of the “humanities” and the 
exploration of the creative possibilities of 
rhetoric. The Renaissance scholars did 
not abandon the medieval liberal arts, but 
in going back to the Greeks and the 
Romans, they breathed fresh life into 
what had become a rather arid 
scholasticism. 

Accompanying the Renaissance was 
the Reformation, which was conceived of 
to a large degree as another attempt to 
return ad fontes, to return to Scripture. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation 
reinforced each other. The classical 
scholar Erasmus edited the Greek New 
Testament, which Luther, in turn, used 
as the text for his translation of the Bible 
into the language of the people. Though 
the impulses towards Renaissance 
humanism and Reformation 
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evangelicalism would later clash and go 
in separate directions—as in Luther’s 
debate with Erasmus in The Bondage of 
the Will—the two at first went hand in 
hand. Wittenberg was very much a 
Renaissance university, though it 
retained many of its medieval roots, and 
was a center for the new learning. And 
the classical educator par excellance was 
Luther’s friend and collaborator Philipp 
Melanchthon. 

The Reformation emphasis on Bible 
reading on the part of every Christian 
meant a new emphasis on literacy and 
therefore the founding of schools. These 
schools were to be not only for the clergy, 
nor for the elite, but for everyone, 
including those usually ignored when it 
came to education, namely peasants and, 
significantly, women. The Reformation 
churches had as their goal universal 
education. 

It was Melanchthon who planned 
these schools, and he gave them not just 
a minimalist curriculum to teach Bible 
reading; rather, he gave them a 
thoroughly classical, Renaissance 
curriculum. This began at an early age, 
in the so-called “grammar school,” and 
continued through the Gymnasium, the 
classical secondary academies that 
survive to this day in Germany (and 
which were emulated in the old 
Concordia College system in the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod). 

Universities grounded in the liberal 
arts and sciences were the norm, from 
Oxford and Cambridge in England to the 
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early colonial universities and church- 
related colleges in the United States. In 
the late nineteenth century, however, a 
new “scientific” approach to higher 
education, the so-called “German 
university,” based on the enlightenment 
apotheosis of science, began crowding 
out the liberal arts. These “modern” 
universities—with their distinct 
departments, majors, specialization, and 
research emphasis—would eventually 
become the model even for institutions 
that still called themselves “liberal arts” 
colleges. 

In the meantime, on the lower levels, 
classical education gave way to new 
pedagogies, beginning with the more 
restrictive one-room school houses and 
being finished off by the “progressive” 
educational theories of John Dewey, with 
his teacher colleges and attempts to 
conceive of education in pragmatic, 
scientific terms. 

The recovery of classical education 
in the twentieth century happened on 
several fronts. Responding to the 
perceived weaknesses in mere technical, 
specialized education, a number of 
educators began making the case for the 
liberal arts. The president of the 
University of Chicago, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins instituted a liberal arts 
component to his modern university, 
instituting a required “core curriculum” 
as a preparation for the major, a model 
that would be adopted by nearly every 
other American university. In the 
meantime, Hutchin’s disciple, Mortimer 


Adler, began adapting the liberal arts to 
lower level public education with his 
“Paideia” schools. 


Christian Classical Education 

The development of a distinctly 
Christian classical education—and the 
attempt to apply the liberal arts in a 
systematic way beyond just the “great 
books” approach favored by Adler and 
Hutchins—was the work of Douglas 
Wilson, a Reformed pastor in Idaho. He 
read an essay entitled “The Lost Tools of 
Learning” by Dorothy Sayers, the British 
author and Christian apologist who was 
something of a female counterpart to C. 
S. Lewis. In her essay, she outlined the 
Seven Liberal Arts, emphasizing the 
trivium as a developmental model that 
imparted, in a systematic way, the “tools” 
necessary for every kind of learning. 
Wilson resolved to start a school based 
on Sayers’ model. Founded in 1980, The 
Logos School, in Moscow, Idaho, is a K- 
12 school, which has been in existence 
long enough to turn out students who 
have gone through the whole program, 
with impressive academic results. A 
recent class of Logos seniors had a 
composite—that is, an average—SAT 
score in the 96" percentile, meaning that 
the entire class ranked in the top 4% of 
students in the nation. 

The approach was popularized with 
the publication of Wilson’s book, 
Recovering the Lost Tools of Learning in 
1991. Other schools began emulating the 
method and exploring other dimensions 
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of classical pedagogy. The Association 
of Classical Christian Schools (ACCS) 
was formed and began sponsoring an 
annual convention and teacher training 
workshops. Currently, the organization 
has 95 members. In the meantime, 
publishing companies—such as Canon 
Press and Veritas Press—sprang up to 
supply curriculum for these new classical 
schools and for the growing number of 
homeschoolers looking for an alternative 
approach to education. 

One of the charter members of 
ACCS was a Lutheran pastor named 
William Heine, whose school in 
Colorado adopted a classical curriculum. 
In 1992, Pastor Robert Schaibley of Zion 
Lutheran Church in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, turned his inner city school into 
an “academy” with uniforms and 
required violin. When Pastor Joel 
Brondos became headmaster of the 
school in 1996, the conversion to a 
classical curriculum continued, with the 
addition of Latin and a literature-based 
curriculum. Pastor Brondos and the 
church’s new head pastor, Matthew 
Harrison, have continued to develop their 
curriculum, changing the Reformed 
emphasis evident in many of the ACCS 
schools into a distinctly Lutheran model. 
Zion Academy has become the model for 
other Lutheran schools that are going 
classical. (The school has put together a 
publication, Sources and Resources for 
Classical Lutheran Education, for 
Lutheran schools interested in adopting a 
classical curriculum.) 
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When Pastor Schaibley moved to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, he took his 
interest in classical Lutheran education 
with him. His church, Shepherd of the 
Springs, began a classical Lutheran High 
School. In 1998, Dr. Steven Hein, a 
theology professor from Concordia-River 
Forest, became its headmaster. 

In the meantime, other Lutheran 
schools became interested in the classical 
approach. An e-mail discussion list was 
started, named after the seventeenth- 
century Lutheran educational theorist 
Johann Sturm (Sturm@onelist.com). In 
the summer of 1999, the first Conference 
on Classical Lutheran Education was 
held at the Glen Eyrie conference center, 
in the mountains outside Colorado 
Springs, with some 30 participants. 

Since then, another classical 
Lutheran high school is in the works, the 
Robert Preus Academy in Decatur, 
Illinois. Wyoming has become a center 
for classical Lutheran education, with 
William Heine, one of the original 
pioneers, becoming Education Executive 
for the district. Mt. Hope Lutheran 
School in Casper has gone classical, as 
have, to various degrees, the two other 
established schools in the district. As 
many as ten other churches in Wyoming 
are contemplating starting classical day 
schools. Another classical Lutheran 
school was started in Denver, and a 
number of schools throughout the 
country are in various stages of 
implementing a classical curriculum. 

Other curricular options being 
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developed in Lutheran schools have a 
close affinity to classical education. The 
growing popularity in Lutheran circles of 
the “Core Knowledge Curriculum” 
developed by E. D. Hirsch—which has 
been adopted by the entire California- 
Hawaii district of the LCMS—can be 
seen as part of the classical movement in 
Lutheran schools. The Core Knowledge 
Curriculum is not classical, as 
such—there is too much grammar and 
not enough logic or rhetoric for true 
classicists— but its emphasis on 
academic 
content, cultural 
literacy, the arts, 
and general, as 


Classical education offers a return 
to the spirituality of the 





Pastor Brondos, headmaster of Zion 
Academy, views classical education as a 
powerful way to minister to the 
disadvantaged. Although he does not 
want to romanticize its benefits, Brondos 
lists its greatest possibility as a tool to 
challenge and equip all people of all 
classes to do excellent work. Elementary 
schools can encourage such high 
standards by using classical education to 
teach children to think. He also stresses 
the importance of helping students 
understand what it means to be human. 
For Pastor 
Brondos, that 
issue of learning 
the truth of what 


opposed to Reformation, most powerfully in its D EE be 
narrowly : 3 : i human is where 
saato incarnational focus, in which God aesieal 
education put it became a human being, and the education’s 

in the same Law and Gospel manifest historical 
camp. The themselves in physical means. connection to 
school model Lutheran 
developed by education 


Rev. Peter Bender of Peace Lutheran 
church and school, in Sussex, 
Wisconsin—with its integration of 
catechesis into the structure of the 
parochial school—also has clear 
affinities with classical Lutheran 
education. 


Two Classical Lutheran Educators 
While many congregations and 
schools struggle with discovering the 
tools to best help a multi-cultural or 
socio-economically depressed urban area, 


becomes a significant issue. Classical 
education offers a return to the 
spirituality of the Reformation, most 
powerfully in its incarnational focus, in 
which God became a human being, and 
the Law and Gospel manifest themselves 
in physical means. 

This incarnational foundation and 
the discovery of what it means to be 
human, he says, drive classroom 
activities in his school. Socratic 
questions pique the interest of both 
students and teachers. The individuals in 
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the classroom work together and come 
together as parts of a puzzle to learn that 
being human means serving both our 
Lord and our neighbor in love. 
Consequently, students begin to embrace 
an understanding of Christian vocation. 

Pastor Brondos also emphasizes the 
benefits of classical education for 
teachers as well as students. For all of its 
emphasis on high academic standards, 
classical education offers the teacher 
great freedom to move beyond textbooks 
and mere textbook knowledge. Teachers 
are liberated to emphasize that which is 
most significant. This model also affords 
teachers the opportunities to become 
students themselves in the classroom. In 
the dialectical give and take of classical 
pedagogy, classical education offers 
teachers the opportunity to find 
satisfaction and joy in their children 
teaching them. Academic success, he 
says, is more than IQ scores and a good 
job. Success is a child who is excited 
about learning and willing to apply that 
knowledge to serve both God and his 
neighbor. 

In order to pursue these educational 
goals, Pastor Brondos encourages 
teachers to master the subject matter 
rather than just mastering various 
teaching methods and techniques. 
Likewise, Zion Lutheran Academy has 
implemented a curriculum that fosters 
individual discovery through primary 
sources, as opposed to being tied to the 
limitations of a textbook. 

Dr. Steven Hein, of Shepherd of the 
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Springs Lutheran High School in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado—who left 
the relatively sheltered halls of collegiate 
education to address the needs of high 
school teaching—sees classical education 
as a positive alternative to a self- 
destructing secular education system. 
Classical education, he observes, is a 
recovery of the traditional form of 
Lutheran education. Historically, the 
blending of classical education and 
Christian education has been the essence 
Lutheran education. 

Classical Christian education offers 
the pursuit of those elements and ideas 
which are anchored in God and 
consequently are true, good, and 
beautiful. Lutheran schools should be all 
about providing students with the skills 
and resources to grasp such elements and 
ideas. For Dr. Hein, such an educational 
model is even more necessary with the 
advent of postmodernism, with its 
relativism and erosion of cultural norms 
and standards. In contrast, classical 
education emphasizes the liberal arts, 
which are designed to offer a 
transcendent perspective of culture, 
enabling the individual to avoid 
becoming a slave to culture. Classical 
education equips students to learn and 
thus liberates the learning process. The 
trivium is a group of liberating arts that 
provide the foundation for critical 
learning, as well as a transcultural 
perspective. 

Both Pastor Brondos and Dr. Hein 
associate classical Lutheran education 
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with confessional Lutheran theology. By 
balancing the best of secular learning 
with the spiritual mission of the Church, 
the doctrine of Two Kingdoms—in 
which God reigns in both the secular and 
the spiritual arenas—is expressed in a 
tangible way. 

The pedagogical approach of most 
Lutheran schools has generally been to 
adopt the current secular educational 
theories and practices, adding to them 
the teaching of the Christian faith. The 
current intellectual climate in our post- 
modern age—which tends to see all truth 
as a Subjective construct—is increasingly 
incompatible with a Christian world 
view. Moreover, many of the current 
educational theories, with their 
constructivist assumptions, often seem to 
be failing to educate children (especially 
disadvantaged children) with the 
knowledge and skills they need to know. 

It is little wonder, then, that many 
Christian educators are looking for an 
alternative educational theory, one which 
better equips children to think objectively 
and to learn about the world outside 
themselves, one which is compatible with 
Christian truth, while emphasizing high 
academic achievement. In the search for 
an educational alternative, many 
Lutherans are rediscovering and updating 
their own educational heritage.t 
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t Valparaiso University the question of identity 
just won’t go away. We’ve tried to answer it 
definitively. We’ve convened committees and 

faculty workshops, we’ve interviewed experts and 
alumni, we’ve hired consultants and marketing firms and 
drafted reports and even produced an official brochure 
and catalogue copy that seek to put this question to rest. 
But to no avail. The identity of institutions of Christian 
higher education, Lutheran institutions no less than any 
other, is something that is elusive, perhaps even 
fundamentally ambivalent. I’d like to suggest to you one 
reason why that is by composing my remarks around the 
theme of practice and its material culture. In a word, in 
addition to the charters, by-laws, creeds, and texts we 
cherish, we and our institutions are defined as much if 
not more by the material things we do, the rituals and 
ceremonies we observe, the pictures we exchange and 
display, the buildings we worship and work in, the daily 
tasks we perform, the uniforms we wear, the food we eat, 
and the performance of our athletic team—particularly 
our basketball team. All of these practices and many 
more are not reducible to words and do not therefore 
translate easily into the prose we distribute to our 
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constituencies describing who we are. 
Not that it all has to be there. But who 
we are is more than our mission 
statement can say. It is this something 
more that dominates the realm of practice 
and will be the focus of my remarks. 
About a year ago I participated in a 
conference at the University of Notre 
Dame entitled “Models for Christian 
Higher Education.” The purpose of the 
conference was to 
set out five 
different traditions 
in Christian higher 
ed and let them 
compare and 
contrast 
themselves with 
one another. 
Calvin, Goshen, 
Notre Dame, 
Wheaton, and 
Valparaiso were 
the comparison institutions. Each sent a 
chief administrative officer, a student life 
administrator, an academic dean, a 
trustee, and a scholar. Five different 
sessions gathered each of these 
representatives together to allow for some 
careful thinking about what the five 
schools do similarly and differently. The 
results were very instructive. Reformed, 
Evangelical, Mennonite, Catholic, and 
Lutheran traditions interwove with and 
contrasted from one another in striking 
patterns. The Reformed and the 
Evangelical seemed to line up with one 
another as often as the Catholic and 


In addition to the charters, by- 
laws, creeds, and texts we 
cherish, our institutions are 
defined as much if not more by 


the material things we do, the 
rituals we observe, the pictures 
we display, the buildings we 
worship and work in. 





Lutheran did, leaving the Mennonites to 
occupy a unique ground or to agree now 
with one side, now with another. What I 
most appreciated was the fact that many, 
perhaps even most of the speakers were 
not clergy and therefore spoke as lay 
practitioners rather than as professional 
experts in their faith traditions. This 
allowed them to focus on the things they 
did at their institutions that made them 
who they and their 
students are. 

My task at the 
conference was to 
describe as best I 
could what it meant 
to do scholarship at a 
Lutheran university. 
I approached that 
task by reflecting on 
what Lutheran 
scholars do, that is, 
how they contribute 
to the Lutheran university. In particular, 
I was and remain fundamentally 
interested in what it means to be a lay 
Lutheran and intellectual at a Lutheran 
institution. That’s because I want 
strongly to resist turning over 
responsibility for defining institutional 
identity to the clergy and theologians. 
Not because I don’t like those people, 
indeed, some of my best friends are 
clerics, but because an institution of 
higher learning consists of people who 
ought to be very skilled at reflection on 
the corporate purpose of teachers and 
intellectuals. And if we’re not, then we’d 
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better get skilled because there are all 
sorts of people out there who are willing 
to do it for us—trustees, influential 
alumni, donors, lobbyists, and 
congressional law-makers, to name only 
a difficult few. 

I approached the occasion of 
representing what happens at a Lutheran 
university with foreboding. That’s 
because Lutherans are a theology-mad 
people, schooled proudly in a tradition of 
high dogma and technical terminology, 
which a solemn and stubborn voice 
inside of me says is essential if I want to 
define anything as properly “Lutheran.” 
What I propose to do today, however, is 
to test that spirit by asking how the 
scholarship, teaching, and diverse forms 
of service of non-theologians at a 
Lutheran university can be in any way 
constitutively Lutheran. 

The problem with strong or 
distinctive theological traditions such as 
Lutheranism is that they tend to leave all 
but the theologian ill-equipped to answer 
questions of identity, and to assign 
everyone but theologians and pastors 
second-class citizenship in the church 
and academy. This is self-evidently 
unacceptable, at least to me, neither 
theologian nor pastor. Somehow the 
Reformation principle of the priesthood 
of all believers should be made to apply 
to the Lutheran university’s sense of 
identity. I would like to venture at the 
outset that we are in great danger if we 
allow a catechetical variety of theology to 
monopolize the definition of Lutheranism 
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in the Lutheran university. Certainly I 
grew up memorizing Luther’s Small 
Catechism and listening to my 
intellectual elders belabor the proper 
distinction between law and gospel and 
marveling at their ability to discern the 
pernicious motives of works, righteous- 
ness beneath every stone of human 
behavior. And certainly as a student at 
Concordia College-Seward I acquired 
some of the requisite theological 
knowledge for partaking in the rancorous 
discourse of the day on what was 
properly Lutheran and what was not (my 
undergraduate years followed closely on 
the foundational split in the Missouri 
Synod between conservatives and 
moderates). Yet I am compelled to 
confess today that I received the lowest 
grade of my college career in freshman 
Introduction to Lutheran Theology. In 
fact, it was at this time I discovered that 
one’s ability to hold forth in certain kinds 
of theological argument bore no 
necessary relation to the actual contents 
of one’s knowledge. Perhaps like some 
of their Protestant cousins, conservative 
Lutherans are strongly inclined to equate 
their sense of identity with what they 
know—or think they know, which often 
means, what they are prepared to declaim 
vociferously. 

So my anxiety to speak to the issue 
of Lutheran identity diminished when I 
reminded myself that one needn’t be able 
to argue with the Sons of Melanchthon in 
order to be Lutheran. Sociologically 
defined, Lutheranism is not about some 
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absolute essence grasped by the correct 
exercise of theological method, but rather 
is best described in terms of certain 
mental and cultural habits of which 
theology is but one example, albeit an 
important one. If you want to call this 
Lutheranism defined from the bottom up 
rather than the top down, that suits me 
very well. Even better, though, is a 
definition that dialectically engages top 
and bottom. Embedded in the practices 
of belief, no less than in the vigorous 
exposition of scripture, Lutheranism 
enjoys a vitality that many of its latter- 
day scholastic adherents miss. As we 
have often heard, and as I remember 
despite my poor class performance, 
Lutheranism—at least Luther’s 
Christianity—espouses a dialectical 
mode of thought and feeling. Lutherans 
refuse to reside entirely within one 
kingdom when they can belong to two; 
and our tradition enjoys a sacramental 
and liturgical richness that finds 
Lutheran worship oscillating somewhere 
between Catholic tradition, from which it 
draws deeply, and more radical 
Protestant forms of experience, which it 
helped to create. Perhaps most 
characteristically, the Lutheran theology 
of the cross identifies those lowest, 
darkest moments—indeed, not moments 
at all but hours and years of greatest 
abjection and distance from glory—as the 
sacred time in which God chooses to 
reveal himself. Time is of the essence 
here. Lutheranism has never embraced a 
“decision theology” where conversion is 


quick and certain and fueled by 
enthusiasm. Good things in life take a 
long time, as a line from an old Chicago 
song says. It takes an entire life to figure 
out how to respond to God’s grace. In 
other words, Lutheranism takes time 
seriously because it is over time that 
vocation happens. 

Clearly these are all theological 
themes. But they are not experienced by 
the devout as abstractions or intellectual 
categories. They are manifest in the 
fabric of everyday life as bondage and 
freedom, scandal and glory, absence and 
presence, condemnation and redemption, 
law and grace, opposites always simulta- 
neously engaged, sloppily enfolded into a 
beer-stained paradox that no honest 
Lutheran can help but embrace. 

The irrationalism or supra- 
rationalism of this heritage of abiding 
paradoxes, in which God, the world, and 
human nature are all given their due, 
suggests that theological articulation is 
not enough. Telling newborns and 
converted children and adults that their 
sins are forgiven is no substitute for 
baptism. Telling confirmands that their 
sins are forgiven isn’t the same as their 
communing in the Lord’s Supper. 
Telling your neighbor you love him will 
never replace the power of suffering with 
him through tribulation. A sacrament is 
both word and element, an act of love 
that is both an intention and an action. 
Sunder the two from one another and you 
have only cheap talk and mere matter. 

Having said that, however, I must in 
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the dialectical form of Lutheran thought, 
swing about and see practice from 
another side. Although I hold up 
practice as the partner that is too often 
overlooked in an ecclesiology in which 
theological discourse plays a sometimes 
overpowering role, it will not do to 
valorize practice as if it were something 
autonomous. There are good practices 
and bad. And it is important to state that 
practices contribute fundamentally to 
Christian life without being self- 
sufficient. Religious practice, like 
religious thought, is by nature disposed to 
aim at the divine, but inevitably to fall 
short of its target. What we really need 
to do as scholars and teachers and 
Lutheran intellectuals is spend more time 
thinking about how intricately practice 
and theology are interwoven and how we 
are shaped as individuals, church, and 
academic institutions by the dense weave 
of thinking and doing. 

Let me give you an example to 
explain what I mean. Ata recent 
meeting of the American Society of 
Church History I heard a paper that 
explored the history of debate among 
American Protestants, Lutherans in 
particular, over the common and 
individual cup. The speaker explored the 
fascinating way in which fears about the 
contamination of the common cup with 
transmissible diseases were not only 
based on biological grounds—right or 
wrong—but were inflected by social and 
cultural anxieties about the intermixture 
of different classes and ethnicities. I 
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grew up during the 1960s and early 
1970s when a resurgence of discussion 
over this issue occurred in American 
Lutheranism. When I asked my parents 
(unambiguous users of the individual 
cup) about this issue, they cited pastors 
who had described to them the dregs of 
the common cup at the end of a 
communion service. I remember hearing 
the same stories as a boy and confirmand. 
In the bottom of the chalice were to be 
found various remnants—everything 
from communion wafers, lipstick, saliva, 
and chewing gum to whatever 
communicants had for breakfast that 
morning. It did not take any arm- 
twisting to convince me of the propriety 
of the individual cup. Yet I recall 
thinking as a teenager that the common 
cup remained closer to the way Jesus had 
done things. And for conservative 
Missouri Synod Lutherans like my 
parents and me, doing what Jesus did as 
described in the inerrant scriptures was 
an overriding concern. But there were 
practical limits to even the most 
literalistic interpretation of the Bible ina 
society in which public health had 
become a major concern, having seen the 
success of the polio vaccination and the 
reduction, in some instances even virtual 
elimination of such lethal or debilitating 
diseases as measles, mumps, diphtheria, 
small pox, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and 
whooping cough. 

The liturgical purists may have 
considered the common cup much closer 
to the communitas of the upper room 
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which was re-enacted during Holy 
Communion, but this point was missed 
by most of the people with whom I 
communed. There is a convoluted piece 
of logic here that goes like this: the point 
of literal fact about how the first 
communion happened became symbolic 
in view of Lutheranism’s eucharistic 
literalism regarding the Real Presence of 
Christ in the bread and wine. Therefore, 
as I try to reconstruct the thought of a 
teenage Lutheran boy, it mattered not at 
all if the wine were divided into small 
cups for individual consumption. 
Ontological realism overrode historical 
realism and social symbolism. In the 
lived practice of belief, the principal 
relationship was the individual believer’s 
relation to God, and only secondarily 
one’s relation to one’s fellows. That 
second relation was important, too, but 
that did not constitute sacramental 
efficacy—the forgiveness of sins. 
Everyone faces God alone, my pastor 
explained at confirmation. I suspect he 
was less influenced by Kierkegaardian 
existentialism than he was by American 
individualism. And conservative 
Lutherans are not typically advocates of 
social activism or the social gospel or 
anything that smells to them of what they 
sneeringly call “works righteousness.” 

As I reflect on the practice of the 
individual cup now, it seems to me that it 
privatized faith and this made a great 
deal of sense to Lutherans—at least 
younger American Lutherans. I noted 
that matters were otherwise with the 


older generation —those who had arrived 
as German-speaking emigrants to 
America and then abruptly, but 
imperfectly learned English during 
World War I. This generation still did 
things the old-fashioned way: they took 
communion with the common cup, 
proudly bowing their heads to receive the 
wine, leaving their hands inert at their 
sides, and opening their mouths to allow 
Herr Pastor to do what only he could do. 
Their piety was evident, but disturbingly 
passive. I, for one, and my parents with 
me, strongly preferred taking the little 
cup of wine and downing it ourselves, 
then carrying it to the side of the altar 
and depositing it in a basket of empty 
cups. It was convenient, sanitary, 
private, and consumerist. 

It may be, therefore, that the 
material culture of communion ware 
helped at least some Lutherans tailor an 
older, immigrant faith to a more 
distinctively American experience. It 
certainly also enhanced the practice of a 
religious faith that was part of social and 
economic life in postwar American 
prosperity. The theological question, 
however, is whether this practice 
accommodated a cultural formation that 
worked against the grain of 
Lutheranism’s historical understanding 
of the sacrament of the altar and the 
grace it dispenses in the lives of 
Christians and their call to action in the 
world. In other words, practice alone, or 
practice annexed to bad theology, is a 
problem. At the same time, however, 
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and I don’t want to make this more subtle 
than it really is, I didn’t spend much time 
thinking about creeds and theologies as a 
boy, but it did matter to me that God 
came to me in the Holy Communion. 

The practice itself was infused with an 
awe and gravity that made getting the 
practice right as I understood and felt it 
to be something a teenager cared about 
doing. Practices, then, however poorly 
informed by theology, can have the 
salutary effect of preserving the faith, 
even while they misinterpret it. 
Sometimes we get by only by the skin of 
our teeth, but like the bread God sent 
Israel in the wilderness, that is enough, 
at least until things get better. More than 
one young Lutheran boy or girl has 
survived the spiritual desolation of 
adolescence by clinging to such vessels of 
faith as youth group, summer camp, 
junior choir, the church softball team, or 
even debates over the common versus the 
individual cup. It’s the sort of thing you 
shudder about later, but at the time it 
may be all you’ve got. 

Lutherans practice a Christianity 
that is mediated in the music, hymnody, 
liturgy, devotional rituals, stone 
architecture, stained glass, thick 
hymnals, cheap lithographs, and lip- 
smacking Lake Wobegon potluck suppers 
that are the stuff of Lutheran identity. 

All of these things, these material forms 
of belief, are the quasi-sacramental 
means of working out one’s sense of 
place, one’s Stand, as Luther called it, 
one’s position in the universes of nature 
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and society. The rites and sacraments, 
forms of study and devotion, 
memorization and learning—all the daily 
practices of belief—are the cultural 
occasions of coming to know and refine 
our relations with one another and with 
God. As forms of mediation, cultural 
practices for Lutherans are principally 
experienced as the way of realizing one’s 
vocation, that is, the call to a robust 
social existence in a thoroughly and 
appropriately secular world, the struggle 
to live publicly in response to God’s 
grace in every honorable sphere of 
human activity. 

And this brings me to the subject of 
scholarship at a Lutheran University. 
When I was a boy my mother repeatedly 
told me and my father constantly showed 
me that “work is what makes us who we 
are.” By work, she always hastened to 
add, my mother was not referring to 
redemption. Christ’s justification freed 
up the Christian to find herself in this 
world and to make something of 
herself—to invest the talent left by the 
master, as the parable puts it. The work 
we undertake is conducted on credit 
extended by God. This work is therefore 
God’s work. What struck me most in 
what my mother and father said and 
practiced was the prospect of “my work.” 
I didn’t know what it was at the time, but 
I have never had a doubt that there was a 
vocation for me. And now as a teacher- 
scholar, this is what I try to foster in my 
students. We are born with certain 
opportunities and gifts and expected to 
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forge a vocation therefrom. Work is in 
fact the practical activity of the Lutheran 
understanding of sanctification: it’s what 
we do with a life buoyed by grace. 

As a form of work, therefore, 
scholarship—the rigorous, professional 
study of human beings and the universe 
in which they exist, the creation of 
knowledge, and the pursuit of 
wisdom—scholarship joins with teaching 
to constitute the intellectual’s vocation. 
The intellectual is responsible for 
creating and refining a body of work, a 
reflective program of research that offers 
something 
important to 
students and 
colleagues as well 
as to the Church 
catholic. And that 
something is 
understanding or 
wisdom, which is 
more than 
knowledge, though 
it cannot exist 
without the 
creation of knowledge. If knowledge 
establishes facts about the world, wisdom 
situates knowledge between people. If 
knowledge parses the relations between 
objects, wisdom configures the 
relationship of teacher, student, and the 
world they study. If knowledge unveils 
phenomena, wisdom reveals souls. 

How does all this play out in the 
classrooms of Lutheran universities such 
as Valparaiso or Concordia, River 


We create wisdom when we 
cultivate the ethical encounter 
between and among souls; we 
create machines when we practice 


teaching as nothing more than a 
downloading of information, when 
we become educational suppliers 
rather than shapers of souls. 





Forest? We create wisdom when we 
cultivate the ethical encounter between 
and among souls; we create machines 
when we practice teaching as nothing 
more than a downloading of information, 
a delivery of data, when we become 
educational suppliers rather than shapers 
of souls. In the current climate of 
strained resources and intense 
competition, institutions of Christian 
higher education are all too ready to 
exchange their historic mission of 
informing, even challenging and 
admonishing their society and securing 
the depth and 
Spiritual 
momentum of 
church and 
culture for the 
mere task of 
selling skills and 
reducing 
vocation to 
vocationalism. 
Increasingly, the 
teacher-student 
relationship, 
which ought to be understood as one of a 
few irreducible modes of ethical relation, 
is being characterized as a transaction 
between consumer and vendor. The 
ethical modes of friendship, economic 
exchange, spousal relations, and parent- 
child and teacher-student relations are 
each sui generis, each in a class by itself, 
which gives each one of these a certain 
domain in social life. While these 
domains overlap, cooperate, compete, 
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and impinge on one another, they each 
lay a legitimate claim to particular 
spheres of activity. Therefore, instead of 
scrambling to compare what we do to a 
commercial transaction, we as educators 
ought to hold up and preserve the 
teacher-student relation as an enduring 
resource for moral order and human 
achievement. Let the business world 
come to us to find out how to treat 
human beings rather than the reverse. 
Something wonderful happens in the 
classroom, something worth fighting for, 
something our society needs to help it 
achieve greater justice and empowerment 
for its members. While we must pursue 
the dozens of ways in which the internet 
can enhance student learning, if I hear 
one more digital imp tell me that the 
internet is going to end all our 
pedagogical and financial woes, I’m 
going to fling my iaptop at him! 

Insofar as we teacher-scholars can 
awaken with our work the realization 
among our students that what they 
choose to do with their lives is a direct 
response to a divine call, we will have 
succeeded at doing something that 
Lutheranism considers indispensable and 
that is truly constitutive of Lutheran 
higher education. And insofar as we 
ourselves as faculty and colleagues 
practice a mindfulness about what our 
collective purpose and professional 
commitments are, we will realize a sense 
of vocation that is ingredient in any 
genuinely Lutheran institution. 

But how to do this? After I returned 
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from the conference at Notre Dame I 
asked myself this question and decided to 
answer it by gathering together a group 
of a dozen mid-career faculty. I chose 
mid-career people not only because I am 
one myself, but more importantly because 
we fall in between the rookies who have 
just arrived and the senior colleagues 
who mentor the rookies, chair 
committees and departments, and tell the 
institutional stories they have inherited 
and shaped in their own way. The mid- 
career cohort, therefore, is the group of 
faculty able to gain some distance from 
the protocols of being inducted and the 
rituals of inducting. We can reflect on 
what we were told when first arriving on 
campus and see if it squares with what 
we’ve learned in the eight or ten years 
since then. There are in fact several 
more or less competing narratives of 
identity circulating around any campus. 
The first task of our discussion group was 
to identify these narratives, to compare 
them to one another, and to consider the 
implications of these stories about who 
Valparaiso is, was, or seeks to become. 
Historically, many of the people 
recollecting and transmitting the 
dominant narrative about Valparaiso 
University have been white, male, 
Missouri-Synod clergy. In this narrative 
the name “O. P. Kretzmann” looms 
large, as does Kretzmann’s adopted 
phrase, “Athens and Jerusalem,” and the 
phrase “historical association with the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.” This 
narrative should and will continue to be 
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told at Valparaiso. But in the years since 
Kretzmann’s presidency, the composition 
of Valparaiso’s faculty, student body, 
alumni, board of directors, and 
prospective student pool has changed. 

As regards the faculty, there are more 
women in tenure-track positions, more 
colleagues engaged in significant 
research, more with terminal degrees, 
and a greater number of non-Lutheran 
faculty. As a result of these differences, 
the group I assembled was demograph- 
ically diverse. Oniy four of us were 
Lutheran, half were women, three were 
non-Christian. Everyone held the 
doctoral degree and everyone published 
or performed creative work as a 
fundamental part of his or her 
professional activity. 

The details of the group’s 
composition go to the point of the stories 
institutions tell about themselves: the 
faculty at Valparaiso is no longer largely 
white, male, and Lutheran. But what we 
learned in our four months of meeting 
and eating together was that the 
willingness to maintain a meaningful 
Lutheran identity was universal. At issue 
was what that identity meant. To get at 
this we posed a number of questions: 
What are the things we do here to create 
our community and clarify our corporate 
purpose? Why are we concerned about 
identity anyway? What are the narratives 
of identity that members of this 
community tell about our joint mission 
and history? How do we induct new 
members into this community? What is it 


that students remember about us over the 
years after their graduation? What do we 
tell prospective students that Valparaiso 
does distinctively and in a way that 
recommends us over a variety of other 
universities? We also examined the 
campus master plan and tried to gaze two 
or three decades into the future and to 
imagine how the physical structure of our 
campus will affect who we are and where 
we are going. And we carefully weighed 
our relationship to the mission of the 
university as regards both scholarship 
and teaching. 

What are some of the practices at 
Valparaiso that shape and transmit who 
Valparaiso is? They range from the 
regular and highly ceremonial to the ad 
hoc and spontaneous. Each year 
members of the community officially 
assemble for Baccalaureate, the worship 
service on the Sunday morning of 
commencement, where the events of the 
day are framed within the religious 
mission of the university, the education 
of the graduates, and the vocation in life 
that awaits them after graduation. 

Daily chapel is a much more 
frequent occasion for the community to 
assemble within the context of Christian 
worship. Chapel is also the place where 
guest speakers address large crowds and 
where spectacular performances of sacred 
music, dance, and liturgical drama occur. 
As the spiritual center of life on campus, 
the Chapel also is the communal rallying 
place when crises arise. When the 
campus was menaced by an ugly act of 
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racism a few years ago, a large crowd 
packed the Chapel of the Resurrection to 
hear from many speakers before setting 
out on a public march to Kretzmann Hall 
to demonstrate zealous solidarity in 
opposition to racism. And each year the 
Chapel hosts a major program during the 
celebration of Martin Luther King Day. 

Less public, less regular, less 
organized are the many reading and 
discussion groups put together by faculty 
and staff across campus. Over the last 
decade, I’ve been involved in more than 
a dozen of these gatherings, some 
meeting only once, others convening 
weekly or monthly 
for as long as a 
semester. The 
subjects of these 
gatherings range 
from discussion of 
current scholarly 
issues to best- 
selling books to 
problems facing 
educators. Conversation is typically 
enthusiastic and wide-ranging. Faculty 
practice critical thinking together and 
strengthen their ties to one another as 
friends and colleagues. Being at Valpo 
means being there in heart, mind, and 
soul. Reading groups and campus 
ceremony alike— accompanied by 
costume, music, fellowship, and food— 
variously seek to incorporate the entire 
person into the life of the community. 

I hope what I’ve said reminds 
faculty, staff, administrators, and trustees 
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The point of Lutheranism, it seems 
to me, is not to let people know 
you are a Lutheran, but that you 


seek to live a life that honors the 
biblical witness to grace and truth. 





that to find out who they as an institution 
are, they must not restrict themselves to 
creedal documents and mission 
statements, but must focus with great 
interest on the material practices of daily 
and ceremonial life. As institutions, we 
must scrutinize the things we do, the 
stories we tell, the rites we preserve, the 
memories of our collective life, the 
physical organization of campus, the art 
we display, the music we perform, the 
buildings we build and those we raze. 
What surprised me more than anything 
about the group of faculty I met with was 
the unanimity despite the diversity. In 
our discussion 
group at Valpo, 
something 
unified us, and 
it wasn’t 
rhetoric or 
theology. We 
used different 
language to 
describe a 
remarkably consistent set of attitudes 
toward learning, toward students, toward : 
colleagues, toward the administration, 
and toward scholarship. What joined us 
to one another were the practices of a 
common daily life, an ethos; shaped by 
service, by liberal learning, and by the 
fundamental belief that human beings 
possess souls whose formation is our 
deepest reason for being as educators, 
intellectuals, and artists. Wherever we 
go with technology, marketing, and 
program development, we must 
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remember our mission of shaping souls 
to pursue their vocation. 

The point of Lutheranism, it seems 
to me, is not to let people know you are a 
Lutheran, but that you seek to live a life 
that honors the biblical witness to grace 
and truth. As my colleague Mark 
Schwehn has put it, we are not called to 
be distinctive, but to be faithful. For the 
teaching done at Lutheran schools, this 
means that there is not a distinctively 
Lutheran version of art history or physics 
or creative writing. Lutherans don’t feel 
compelled to create Lutheran knowledge. 
The endless shelves of Lutheran 
dogmatics and apologetics loom not as a 
massive attempt to reduce Lutheranism 
to a rigid creedalism nor to enforce an 
authoritarian biblicism, but to establish 
and perennially re-discover the insights 
of Lutheran reflection on scripture, 
church practice, and the life of faith. 

Non-Lutheran colleagues 
(particularly evangelical and Reformed 
Christians) sometimes wonder at the 
reticence of their Lutheran counterparts 
at institutions like Valparaiso to 
articulate a unique or distinctively 
Lutheran world view. In point of fact, 
the aim of Lutheran higher education is 
not to produce graduates bearing a 
clearly visible Lutheran stamp. 
Valparaiso’s mission is none other than 
the work of educating students toward 
the discovery and affirmation of their 
calling in life. Lutheranism stresses 
vocation as a fundamental aspect of the 
sanctified life, as the result of grace, as 


the divine beckoning (to Christian as 
well as non-Christian) to live in a world 
that is waiting for the graceful and lawful 
contributions that each person will make. 

What lay Lutheran teacher-scholars 
do is research and teach their subjects 
and do so in a way that seeks wisdom as 
the intersubjective encounter of people 
under the broad umbrella of faith. This 
allows an important freedom to those 
who teach at Lutheran institutions. They 
need not be concerned about drawing 
restrictive boundaries between the sacred 
and the profane, the religious, and the 
secular because Lutheranism understands 
that we are called to life in the kingdom 
of God and in the kingdom of humanity 
and that the success of the former is not 
premised on the failure of the latter. 

The Lutheran university is a place 
for teachers and scholars who are 
Lutheran or otherwise Protestant or 
Roman Catholic or non-Christian 
altogether, but who are one and all 
sympathetic to Lutheranism and who are 
willing to engage it in critical dialogue. 
Of course, the proportion of Lutheran to 
non-Lutheran faculty and staff will vary, 
perhaps greatly, from one Lutheran 
institution to the next. But the echt 
Lutheran university, it seems to me, will 
be the place where colleagues gather and 
encourage one another and their students 
to work out their vocations in fear and 
trembling together and to offer the fruit 
of their work and experience to the whole 
Christian Church and to the secular 
world across the generations.? 
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eep on going! By the middle of the schoolyear, 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
tudents are ready for a “pep talk” on 
commitment and persistence. The initial excitement of 
the new school year is over, but the end is still far from 
sight. New problems, obstacles, and challenges continue 
to arise, and individuals find themselves overwhelmed. 
This is not a new phenomenon in Lutheran education. 
After surviving the early risks and challenges to his 
vision for Lutheran education, C. F. W. Walther faced 
new problems, partially due to the overwhelming growth 
of Lutheranism throughout the United States. Walther 
did not solve all of these problems, but he “kept on 
going.” 

Establishing and maintaining a school was a high 
priority for Walther when he accepted a call to Trinity 
Congregation in St. Louis in 1841. Before building a 
church, Trinity Congregation rented a parsonage for the 
purpose of operating its school on the first floor. The 
Walther family lived on the second floor, and the 
schoolroom served as the living quarters for the teacher. 
These living arrangements made it convenient for 
Walther to work closely with the teacher while 
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supervising the education of the children 
in his church. Years later, writing the 
biography of his friend, J.F. Buenger, 
who served as the teacher for Trinity 
Congregation, Walther described 
Buenger’s classroom: 
The schoolroom could really 
accommodate only 50 pupils at the 
highest (the teacher’s bed and other 
household goods took a considerable 
portion of the comparatively small 
room), but 80 were often present. In 
that case some sat on the front porch, 
and many sat crowded closely 
together on the stairway that led to 
the parsonage above. (Walther, 
1963) 
There was nothing outstanding or 
creative about Buenger’s method of 
instruction. He 


government for help or guidance. He 
was a strong advocate for separation of 
church and state, and he tried to be very 
careful not to mix political matters with 
spiritual matters. However, in this case, 
Walther encouraged Buenger to visit the 
St. Louis public schools to learn their 
methods. Walther wrote, 
Since he had no school on 
Wednesday afternoons (but on 
Saturday forenoons), he visited the 
English schools of the city, to see 
what they did about discipline, and 
how they were organized. There he 
found quiet and orderly classes. He 
soon learned the secret, namely, that 
the pupils in these schools were 
especially exercised and drilled in 
discipline. He learned various other 
things, but 


taught in a especially how 
traditional, f : : to rule a large 
Walther’s commitment to the parish k : 
content-centered i number of 
manér with schools was reflected in the 1847 children with 
common decree for a well-defined and nearly discipline 
language. mandatory system of schools. improved 
Buenger was a visibly. 


good-natured 
teacher, but he struggled with discipline 
and management. Walther lamented, 
“Buenger at first succeeded poorly in 
school discipline. He did not feel like 
punishing the little children because of 
much talking, and so they talked to their 
heart’s content. What was to be done?” 
(Walther, 1963, p. 84). 

Walther rarely looked to the civil 





Everything was 
done upon brief commands. Order 
and quiet reigned in the school. 
(Walther, 1963) 

Walther gained practical, 
administrative experience at Trinity’s 
school, which would eventually benefit 
parish education throughout the Missouri 
Synod. In April, 1847, The German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
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Ohio, and Other States was organized. It 
began with a small core of 12 churches 
and 14 schools, and Walther was elected 
as the first president (Stellhorn, 1963). 
Walther’s commitment to the parish 
schools was reflected in the 1847 
constitution, which included a strong 
decree for a well-defined and nearly 
mandatory system of schools. J. L. 
Gruber, who had been a schoolteacher in 
Walther’s parish in St. Louis wrote, 
“Walther insisted with might and main 
on the establishment of a parish school 
by every congregation. If a congregation 
was too weak to engage a teacher, then 
the pastor had to do the school teaching” 
(Gruber, 1947, p. 216). 

As president of the Synod, Walther 
was given the responsibility for the direct 
supervision of the parish schools. 
Perhaps, with only 14 schools, it was 
possible for Walther to visit each school 
in 1847, but with the Synod’s 
phenomenal growth, it soon became an 
impossible task for him to visit each 
school. By 1855, there were 104 schools, 
36 teachers, 68 pastors, 2476 member 
children, and 847 nonmember children 
in the schools of the LCMS (Stellhorn, 
1963, p. 97). 

When the synodical constitution was 
revised, the president’s responsibilities of 
visitation and supervision of the schools 
was transferred to synodical districts. 
However, the president of the Synod was 
still given the final authority to give 
“advice, admonition, reproof” in “the 
supervision over the doctrine, practice, 
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and the respective administration of all 
synodical officers, all pastors and 
teachers within the entire Synod. . . and 
over the individual congregations of the 
District Synods” (Meyer, 1964, 159). In 
spite of his many responsibilities and 
duties, Walther continued to keep abreast 
of the needs of individual schools. 

Walther was highly influential in the 
creation of Synod’s programs for teacher 
education. Originally, at “The Log 
Cabin College” and the seminaries in St. 
Louis and Fort Wayne, Walther 
advocated that pastors and teachers 
would take the same courses and receive 
the same education. However, due to 
extensive shortages of pastors in the 
rapidly growing Synod, teachers found 
themselves filling pulpits instead of 
classrooms. Teacher education was 
pitifully neglected. Finally, in 1864, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Teachers Seminary 
was opened in Addison, Illinois. Walther 
was a member of the committee that 
chose professors for the school, and he 
was an ex-officio member of Addison’s 
Board of Control. 

Walther remained in close contact 
with Pastor J. C. W. Lindemann, who 
served as the director of the teacher 
training institution. When Lindemann 
asked to be released from his position at 
Addison, Walther refused to support his 
request. Lindemann seemed to be 
frustrated by the poor quality of student 
that was recruited and by faculty 
disharmony. On May 16, 1866, Walther 
wrote, “As far as I can see, you are 
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especially gifted for our teachers’ 
seminary. As far as I know, the whole 
synod is unanimous in this.” When 
twelve years later, Lindemann again 
requested to be removed from the 
Addison position, Walther again denied 
his request and wrote in a letter dated 
August 7, 1878, “You are above all the 
one through whose faithfulness and skill 
God has given us and still preserves for 
us such a blessed teachers’ seminary” 
(Letters, 1981, pp. 152-153). Lindemann 
died six months later, and Walther 
traveled in bitterly cold weather to attend 
Lindemann’s funeral service in Addison. 

While Walther was quite successful 
in promoting 
Lutheran higher 
education and 
elementary education, 
he found that 
secondary schools 
were most difficult to 
advance and develop. 
Originally, 
Gymnasiums fulfilled 
the function of 
secondary schools, 
but they focused on 
the training of pastors 
and teachers. A void 
had developed in the education of the 
laity within the Missouri Synod. Walther 
explained, 

If we German Lutherans in 

America do not wish forever to play 

the role of “hewers of wood and 

drawers of water,” as is 


Synod. 


While Walther was quite 
successful in promoting 
Lutheran higher education and 
elementary education, he found 
that secondary schools were 


most difficult to advance and 
develop. A void had 
developed in the education of 
the laity within the Missouri 





said of the Gibeonites in Canaan, but 
to contribute our share toward the 
general welfare of our new 
fatherland by means of the special 
talents which God has bestowed on 
us,... we must also establish 
institutions above the level of our 
elementary schools. (In Stellhorn, 
1950, 284) 
The Miller Academy in St. Louis 
was the first attempt to establish a 
Lutheran secondary school. It started as 
an independent high school with a $600 
loan, and it lasted for two years. Walther 
actively supported the Miller Academy, 
and he quickly learned about the 
financial struggles 
in maintaining an 
independent high 
school. He 
recognized that 
secondary schools 
needed the 
financial support 
of a parish. In 
1857, Walther 
suggested to 
Immanuel 
Congregation in 
St. Louis that they 
add a ”higher 
class” to their elementary school. This 
became known as Immanuel Academy, 
and Walther was appointed to the 
committee that was to draw up the lesson 
schedule. However, the financial burden 
for one congregation to support an 
elementary school and a secondary 
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school was large, and the school failed to 
attract students throughout the city 
(Stellhorn, 1950). 

Finally, in 1867, a general Lutheran 
high school was opened. This new 
Lutheran high school was to be supported 
financially by an association formed by 
the four congregations in St. Louis, and 
Walther served on the committee that 
developed this plan. Some congregations 
did not support the high school as 
expected, and Walther complained of 
“sad experiences, great difficulties, and 
obstacles” (Stellhorn, 1950, p. 287). 
Although Synod encouraged the larger 
cities to establish Lutheran high schools, 
St. Louis was the only city to experience 
even limited success during Walther’s 
lifetime. Following Walther’s death in 
1887, St. Louis Lutheran High School 
was renamed Walther College. 

The phenomenal growth of 
Lutheranism in America brought new 
problems, obstacles, and challenges to 
Lutheran education on all levels. 
Interestingly, similar problems and 
obstacles continue to challenge Lutheran 
schools today. C. F. W. Walther’s 
persistence and commitment to Lutheran 
education at every level might offer 
inspiration to those who “keep on going” 
as they continue the mission of the 
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schools of the Missouri Synod. T 
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n reality, the United States has no “system” of 

education. Rather, each state has its own method 

of operating schools. While all states allow 
Lutheran schools to operate within their boundaries, 
each has its own approach to controlling them. In some 
states, such as Michigan, Lutheran schools are strictly 
regulated. In others, such as Illinois, there is very little 
regulation of Lutheran schools. 

There are several sources of law which influence 
the operation of Lutheran schools in the United States. 
Among the most significant are: (1) federal and state 
constitutions; (2) federal and state statutes, (3) common 
law; (4) contract law; and (5) tort law. 

Federal Constitutional law protects individuals 
against an infringement of their constitutional freedoms 
by government or government officials. Since Lutheran 
schools are not considered governmental agencies and 
Lutheran educators are not public officials, it may be 
said that the provisions of the United States Constitution 
generally do not apply directly to Lutheran schools. 
Consequently, Lutheran schools may have regulations 
and procedures that would not be permissible in a public 
school. Also, it is important to understand that neither 
students enrolled or educators serving in Lutheran 
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schools have the same rights as their 
counterparts in the public school. For 
example, the First Amendment provides 
for free speech and a free press. The fact 
that the Lutheran school is not 
considered to be a state agent excuses the 
Lutheran school from extending these 
basic constitutional rights usually found 
to some degree in its public counterpart. 

Depending on one’s perspective, 
either euphoria or depression could set in 
regarding Lutheran education’s ability to 
restrict certain freedoms. Before that 
occurs, it is important to point out that 
the courts do not view Lutheran school 
students or teachers as having no rights 
at all. 

For example, Lutheran school 
students and teachers could argue that 
constitutional rights are due them 
because there exists an intrinsic 
involvement between the state and the 
Lutheran school. However, “state 
action,” as this concept has been called, 
would need to be so pervasive within the 
Lutheran school that it could be regarded 
as a state agent. To date, no student or 
teacher has been successful in employing 
the concept against a Lutheran school. 

In point of fact, receipt of federal and/or 
state aid, state accreditation, issuance of 
a state charter, teacher certification, tax 
exempt status, submitting state forms, 
and that a Lutheran school is rendering a 
public function, i.e., education, have all 
been rejected as arguments constituting a 
state action (Mawdsley, 1995, 70). One 
might argue that Lutheran school 
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involvement in voucher plans and the 
ensuing probability of increased 
accountability expectations on the part of 
government could reverse judicial 
thinking regarding the concept of state 
action. As of this writing, however, there 
is no clear precedent to support such a 
perspective. As the law is dynamic, one 
cannot always be sure what the future 
may hold. 

The finding of state action or, 
additionally, the showing of a compelling 
state interest are apparently the only two 
situations where a Lutheran school might 
be mandated to offer Constitutional 
protections. Case law indicates that, 
without these, Lutheran schools are not 
bound to the United States Constitution. 

The same cannot be said of state 
constitutions. They may apply as “long 
as whatever is required does not unfairly 
impinge upon the rights of [Lutheran] 
educational institutions and can be 
shown to have some legitimate 
educational purpose . . .” (Shaughnessy, 
1988, p. 7). 

There are statutory laws at both the 
federal and state level which specifically 
do apply to Lutheran elementary and 
secondary schools. If these laws are 
judged reasonable, failure to comply with 
these regulations can result in the 
imposition of sanctions. However, a 
compelling state interest in the 
regulation’s enforcement would first have 
to be shown. Examples of federal laws 
from this category that do apply to 
Lutheran schools would be prohibitions 
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of discrimination on the basis of race, 
sex, handicap, age, and national origin. 
At the state level, Lutheran schools are 
generally required to meet student health 
and safety regulations because the 
government has a compelling reason for 
applying them. Even more pervasive in 
applicability is the agency law formulated 
by departments of local state government 
and in local levels of government which 
directly affect the operation of Lutheran 
schools. 

Common, contract, and tort law are 
the sources of law most applicable to 
Lutheran schools, however. We now 
turn our attention to 
these three types of 


law. Lutheran schools and the 
educators that serve in them 
will be held to standards of 
fairness consistent with the 


Common law 
“consists of those 
principles, usages 
and rules of action 
applicable to 
government and 
security of persons 
and property which 
do not rest for their 
authority upon any 
positive declaration of the will of the 
legislature” (Black, 1990, p. 276). 
Common law expects due process or 
fundamental fairness to exist in the 
actions of individuals and organizations. 

While due process or fairness can be 
understood from the context of the 
United States Constitution, we have 
already pointed out that Lutheran 
elementary and secondary schools are not 


Lutheran school’s principles 
and “commonly accepted 
standards of the behavior of 
reasonable people.” 





bound by the constitution. However, 
Lutheran schools and the educators that 
serve in them will be held to standards of 
fairness consistent with the Lutheran 
school’s principles and “commonly 
accepted standards of the behavior of 
reasonable people” (Shaugnessy, 1988, p. 
9). For example, courts would probably 
require a minimum standard of fairness, 
i.e., due process, should expulsion be the 
consequence for violating a Lutheran 
school’s disciplinary code. Simply 
allowing the student the opportunity to 
tell his or her side of the story would 
appear sufficient in meeting the standard. 
Probably the 
single most 
important source 
of law governing 
Lutheran schools is 
contract law. A 
contract is “an 
agreement between 
two or more 
persons which 
creates an 
obligation to do or 
not to doa 
particular thing.” Generally, the 
essentials of a contract are that there be 
1. competent parties (implying that the 
parties entering into the contract are 
lawfully qualified to make the 
agreement, 
2. subject matter (assumes that the 
provisions of the contract are legal), 
3. a legal consideration (what the first 
party agrees to do for the other party 
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in exchange for something from the 

second party), 

4. mutuality of agreement (implies that 
two parties entering into a contract 
agree to its provisions), and 

5. mutuality of obligation (requires that 
unless both parties to a contract are 
bound, neither is bound) (Black, 
1990, p. 322). 

If any of these contract essentials is 

missing, it may be held null and void. 

A breach of contract occurs when 
there is a “failure, without legal cause, to 
perform any promise which forms the 
whole or part of a 
contract” (Black, 


and handbooks, they can be construed as 
part of a contractual relationship. 

Courts will generally not be 
concerned with the wisdom, or even the 
rightness or wrongness, of a Lutheran 
school’s rules and regulations. Their 
primary concern is “with the existence of 
a properly promulgated rule or policy and 
with evidence that the institution acted in 
good faith according to the procedures it 
stated would be followed” (Shaughnessy, 
1988, p. 13). Simply, the Lutheran 
school is required to comply with its 
written requirements and procedures. If, 

for example, the 
Lutheran school 


1990, p. 188). ; offers certain due 

E Courts place much importance ; 
Within the context devel process rights, e.g., 
of Lutheran ont : e NS opment, notice and hearing, in 
education, the publication, and its published 
breaching party implementation of rules and materials, then it 
could be the regulations. When expressed must grant them. 


school and/or the 
administrator, the 


teacher, the handbooks, they can be 

student and/or the construed as part of a 

parent or : ; 
contractual relationship. 

guardian, or any 

other party to the 

contract. 


Lutheran school teachers’ and students’ 
rights and duties are generally 
contractual. While the school may opt to 
include them in the contract, courts place 
much importance on the development, 
publication, and implementation of rules 
and regulations. When expressed in 
application forms, brochures, catalogs, 
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in application forms, 
brochures, catalogs, and 





Courts will scrutinize 
for fundamental 
fairness in the 
contractual 
relationship between 
a Lutheran school 
and the student 
and/or parent or 
guardian or teacher when a breach is 
alleged. 

The final source of law that has 
implications for Lutheran schools is tort 
law. Many civil suits brought against 
schools are in the nature of tort suits. A 
tort provides remedies for private or civil 
wrongs or injuries independent of 
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contract issues (Black, 1990, p. 1489). 
“The law governing most tort cases in the 
private sector will not be contract law but 
will be the same law which is applied in 
the public school, tort law” (Shaugnessy, 
1988, p. 15). Lutheran schools and 
Lutheran educators can be sued under the 
tort laws of the state for, among other 
things, negligent acts which result in 
injury or loss to the children under their 
care. While some states grant immunity 
from tort liability to public school 
officials in the performance of their 
official duties, such immunities generally 
do not apply to Lutheran school officials 
since they are not considered state 
officers. The somewhat similar doctrine 
of charitable immunity possibly could 
have been utilized successfully by 
Lutheran schools in the past, but since 
World War II the doctrine has been 
largely nullified (Mawdsley, 1995, p. 1). 
Case law appears to indicate that 
Lutheran educators are required to 
extend “the same degree of care a 
reasonable person or group of persons 
would exercise” (Shaugnessy, 1988, p. 


1). 


As should be apparent, the operation 
of Lutheran schools is both supported 
and limited by a wide variety of legal 
structures. These structures impact both 
those who serve and those who are 
enrolled in Lutheran elementary and 
secondary schools. ? 
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ne of the most difficult aspects of teaching is 

maintaining classroom discipline. Teachers 

are constantly searching for more effective 
strategies for managing student behavior and achieving 
order in the classroom (Rose & Gallup, 1998). While 
human behavior is complex, and many variables affect 
students’ behavior in the classroom, teachers’ discipline 
styles can give insight into their effectiveness in 
managing discipline. 

When teachers manage disciplinary problems in the 
classroom, they tend to develop a dominant discipline 
style. Much like the administrator who develops a 
defined leadership and conflict management style (Blake 
& Mouton, 1969; Kilmann & Thomas, 1977), teachers 
handle student disciplinary problems with different 
styles (Tomal, 1999). These discipline styles can be 
determined based upon the degree of the teacher’s 
enforcing of rules and supporting of students (see figure 
1). 

“Enforcing,” as used in this study, was defined as 
the degree of assertiveness a teacher used in disciplining 
students. A teacher who had very high enforcing 
characteristics placed a high value on asserting his or 
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her position and enforcing school rules. 
Likewise, a teacher who has a low 


Figure 1. Teacher’s degree of enforcing and supporting. 
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concern for enforcing placed little 
emphasis on asserting his or her own 
position and enforcing school rules. 

“Supporting” was defined as the 
degree to which a teacher accommodated 
students. A teacher who had very high 
supporting characteristics placed high 
value on accommodating the needs of 
students. The teacher with low 
supporting characteristics placed little 
value on accommodating the needs of 
students. 

Based upon the combination of the 
enforcing and supporting attributes, a 
teacher’s dominant style was categorized 
into one of five primary styles—the 
enforcer, the supporter, the abdicator, the 
compromiser, and the negotiator. 
Characteristics of these discipline styles 
are listed in figure 2. 

If a teacher had a high degree of 
enforcing and low degree of supporting, 
the teacher’s style was defined as the 
enforcer. These teachers had 


characteristics of being dictatorial, 
controlling, intimidating, and demanding 
that students obey his or her rules. 

The abdicator style was defined as 
teachers having low supporting and 


Figure 2. Characteristics of Teacher 
Discipline Styles 
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Committed 
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Supporter 
Seeks harmony 
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Compromiser 
Manipulative 
Inconsistent 
Wishy-washy 
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Abdicator Enforcer 
Does nothing Self-righteous 
Avoids problems Intimidating 
Reclusive Controlling 
Ignores Threatening 
Bottled-up Demeaning 
Apathetic Dictatorial 





enforcing attributes. These teachers 
tended to be apathetic towards handling 
disciplinary problems, avoided discipline 
problems, and had little interest in their 
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students. 

Teachers who had the style of the 
compromiser were defined as having a 
moderate degree of enforcing and 
supporting characteristics. They were 
described as being inconsistent in 
administering discipline policies, wishy- 
washy, and engaged in a great deal of 
give-and-take when disciplining their 
students. 

Teachers who had a supporter 
discipline style were defined as 
exhibiting a high degree of supporting 
and a low degree of enforcing 
characteristics. Characteristics included 
being student-centered, personal, 
empathetic, taking great efforts to talk 
with students about a disciplinary 
problem, and giving a great deal of 
latitude in administering disciplinary 
action. 

Teachers with the negotiator 
discipline style were defined as 
exhibiting a high degree of emphasis on 
enforcing and supporting. This style was 
characteristic of teachers who took a win- 
win approach to disciplining students, 
were collaborative, valued counseling 
students, and demonstrated a balance of 
empathy and assertiveness. 


Method 

The subjects of the study consisted of 
a total of 117 public and Lutheran 
elementary teachers: 84 public teachers 
and 33 Lutheran teachers from selected 
public schools in northeast Illinois. The 
respondents were selected based upon 
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convenience sampling. They were 
graduate students (who were practicing 
teachers) from classes at Concordia 
University, participants from in-service 
training sessions, and selected teachers 
from Chicago and suburban public and 
Lutheran elementary school districts. 

The respondents taught at schools 
with diverse economic, cultural, ethnic, 
and academic backgrounds. Thirty-five 
percent of the teachers had less than five 
years teaching experience and 65 percent 
had more than five years teaching 
experience. 

A questionnaire was designed to 
assess the teachers’ opinions regarding 
their frequency in using the five 
discipline styles (Tomal, 1999). This 
instrument contained a four-item scale 
(“almost never” to “very frequently”) 
indicating the extent to which they 
exhibit defined behaviors corresponding 
to the five discipline styles when 
disciplining their students. Expert 
reviews, pilot testing, and reliability 
coefficients were obtained. Limitations 
of the study included non-random 
participant selection, lack of 
observational instrumentation to validate 
teacher discipline styles, and low 
sampling selection. 


Results 

The results (see table 1) indicated 
that, when both public and Lutheran 
teacher groups (n=117) were combined, 
negotiating (17.97) was the dominant 
discipline style. The subsequent rank- 
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any significant difference in 
the rankings of negotiating 
and abdicating by the 
groups. However, 
significant differences were 
found in the other 
discipline styles. 

The most significant 
difference in discipline 
styles was in the use of 
supporting versus enforcing 
between public and 
Lutheran teachers. Public 
teachers used enforcing 
(p<.05), while Lutheran 
teachers used supporting 
(p<.01) as their second 


Table 1: Public and Lutheran Teacher Discipline 
Styles—Descriptive Statistics 


Discipline Mean Median (SD) 
Style 
17.97 G0 


sonore he | 16 a 





ordered teacher discipline styles, based 
upon mean averages, were the enforcer 
(14.57), supporter (15.38), compromiser 
(10.12), and the abdicator (7.73). 


most preferred discipline style. Also, 
while both groups ranked compromising 
as their fourth choice, there was a 
Statistically significant difference (p<.05) 


A rank order of the discipline styles, 
based upon the combined public and 
Lutheran teacher groups (see table 2) 
indicated a very high positive correlation 
(r=.90). The rankings of the discipline 
styles were the same, except public 
elementary teachers ranked enforcing 
(mean=15.26) and Lutheran elementary 
teachers ranked supporting 
(mean=15.79) as their second choices. 
The remaining three discipline styles 
were ranked the same for both groups. 

A comparison of the discipline styles 
between the public Lutheran teacher 
groups was conducted using non- 
parametric tests of significance (see table 
3). Results indicated that there were not 


Table 2. Rank Order of Teacher 
Discipline Styles 


Discipline Lutheran | Public 
Style 
Negotiator | 1 |r 
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between the groups. Public teachers 
(mean=10.75) used compromising 
significantly more than Lutheran teacher 
(mean=8.55) in disciplining their 
students. 


upon the discipline situation, the need to 
emphasize varying degrees of enforcing 
and supporting attributes requires 
negotiating skills by the teacher. For 
example, in times of life-threatening 


Table 3: Lutheran and Public Elementary Teacher Discipline Styles Means 


Comparison 


Lutheran Teachers 


(n=33) 


Public Teachers 
(n-84) 


Discipline Mean Median (SD) | Mean (SD) 
E Median 
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Discussion 

The notion that both public and 
Lutheran elementary teachers negotiate 
with their students should not be a 
foreign concept. Every interaction a 
teacher has with a student has a 
negotiating element. In this study, both 
teacher groups utilized negotiating as a 
frequent discipline style. Depending 
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situations, the teacher may be very 
assertive and use a high degree of 
enforcing for the best interests of the 
students and school. At other times, 
when a student needs emotional support, 
the teacher may act very supporting with 
little need for enforcing school rules and 
policies. The negotiator uses the best 
disciplinary approach given the situation. 
The most salient difference in this 
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study indicated that Lutheran teachers 
used supporting, while public teachers 
used enforcing to a greater extent when 
disciplining their students. The 
Christian foundation of Lutheran schools 
may imply that Lutheran teachers are 
attempting to exhibit more of a loving 
support and personal concern for their 
students than teachers in public schools. 
However, further research would be 
needed to support this notion. 

Another observation of this study is 
that public teachers utilize compromising 
more than Lutheran teachers in 
disciplining their students. It is difficult 
to speculate about this difference, 
although public teachers may simply find 
compromising to be a more effective style 
in disciplining public school students 
than do Lutheran teachers. 

Managing discipline is an art that 
requires teachers to be keenly aware of 
both the needs of their students and the 
policies of the school in order to apply 
the most appropriate discipline style to a 
given situation. Although successful 
disciplining of students appears to be 
dependent upon the appropriate 


balancing of both supporting and 
enforcing, developing negotiating skills 
is critical for all teachers. Understanding 
the variety of discipline styles available 
can greatly aid teachers in managing 
their student discipline problems.t 
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Administrative Talk 
by Glen Kuck 


Rekindling Creativity 


In his book Growing Young, Ashley Montagu coins the term 
psychosclerosis—hardening of the mind. Although not an actual 
disease, it refers to the tendency of some people to close their minds 
to new thoughts. A principal suffering from psychosclerosis, for 
example, automatically performs tasks the way she has in previous 
years. She routinely rejects new ideas by teachers, doesn’t consider 
new programs or courses for students, views technological tools with 
disdain, and deals with problems in the same manner year after year. 
She is trapped in her own mold. 

In a similar vein, the book Awakening Genius in the Classroom 
by Thomas Armstrong bemoans the tragedy of teachers who have 
lost their fire as educators. Armstrong writes, “How many teachers 
ask students to be high achievers in math and science but themselves 
lack any enthusiasm for the great discoveries being made in those 
fields or no longer ask the basic wide-eyed questions about the 
universe?” He goes on to tell about his own disillusionment as a first 
year teacher when he discovered “veteran teachers discussing not 
Freud, Plato, Mozart, or the theory of relativity but teacher 
retirement plans, collective bargaining disputes, and the latest gossip 
about students and fellow teachers” (Armstrong, p. 50). 

A principal has a huge task in channeling the thoughts and 
energies of the teaching staff toward making their school better. To 
do this, principals themselves need to be models of energy and 
creativity. But how can they do this when the arrow on their 
personal creativity gauge is pointing to empty? 

The answer may lie in a reexamination not so much of what we 
do but of who we are. “The true force of creativity,” writes William 
Miller, “is first to ‘be’ (for example, seeing yourself as a doctor), 
then to ‘do’ (going to medical school, conducting examinations), and 
finally to ‘have’ (a diploma and a practice). In the natural scheme of 
creativity ‘being’ comes before ‘doing,’ which comes before ‘having.’ 
Unfortunately, many people try to ‘have’ (the diploma) so they can 
‘do’ (conduct examinations) so they can ‘be’ (a doctor)” (Miller, 
1999, pp. 40-41). Miller suggests we begin with a vision of who we 
are and what we want to be, rather than of what we want to do or 
have. Then, we add on the ‘doing’ and ‘having’ to fill out the 
vision. In other words, people who feel that their creativity reservoir 
is depleted need to begin anew with a vision of what it is they want 
to be. 

While the pressures of administration can easily sap energy and 
creativity from principals, it’s imperative that they avoid stagnation. 


Administrative Talk 


Montagu writes about growing young 
again. He suggests that a person needs to 
become more childlike in terms of 
creativity and playfulness. A theme 
throughout his book is that growing old 
in terms of age does not destine a person 
to growing old in spirit. Rekindling 
creativity is linked to growth in youthful 
traits. Adults can learn much from 
children in regard to dreaming about 
possibilities. Children aren’t as confined 
in their thinking. They are willing to be 
creative. 

Miller suggests that creativity is 
based on key strengths in certain 
personal qualities. Although Miller 
speaks from a business background, his 
listing of creative traits can easily apply 
to the world of school administrators. He 
says that creative people are: 

e self-aware. They are open to new 
ways of doing things. They seek insights 
about themselves and others. They 
maintain confidence in difficult 
situations. 

e purposeful. They see the big picture. 
They like challenges. They seek the 
greatest benefit for everyone in the 
school. 

e incisive. They look for input from 
others, including opposing points of 
view. They maintain their objectivity. 

e rewarding. They share credit with 
others. They work to obtain positive 
performance from others. They express 
their appreciation often. 

e inventive. They generate many 
options. The make switches between 
logic and imagination easily. They look 
at problems in new ways. 


e transforming. They are persistent 
They energize themselves and others. 
They value and respect others. They act 
with integrity. 

e evaluative. They make decisions 
based on personal values. They look 
beyond mere numbers. They anticipate 
consequences. 

e dauntless. They take initiative. They 
are comfortable with ambiguity. They 
take prudent risks. They act 
independently when necessary. (Miller, 
1999, pp. 38-39) 


As can be noted, creativity means 
more than simply manufacturing new 
ideas. Principals who may not consider 
themselves creative may possess many 
creative traits. Most of the traits are the 
result of common sense, caring, and hard 
work. They are not the result of simply 
being blessed with a creative gene 
through heredity. 

By rekindling the creativity within, 
principals can better serve their schools 
and model the enthusiasm and freshness 
of thought it takes to inspire their 
teachers. 
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Educating the Whole Child 


by Jean Harrison 


Every Single Child. . . Imagine! 


Because of the role of the arts in civilization, and because of 
their unique ability to exalt the human spirit, it is important in 
today’s world that every American child receives a balanced, 
comprehensive, sequential, and rigorous program of instruction in 
music and the other arts. 

Music Educators National Conference (MENC) 


... for every single child entrusted to our care—no matter 
what. That is a fundamental purpose of having learning standards 
for any aspect of education. Here we focus specifically on arts 
education. This education is not limited to early childhood and 
elementary aged children. It is not limited to those identified as 
“talented” or “gifted” in the arts. It is not limited to those children 
who want to come before school or stay after school for an ensemble 
or play rehearsal. It is for every single child, from the time they first 
enter the door of the school until their graduation. A defense of this 
necessary inclusion in curriculum at all levels— using research, 
cultural traditions, worship practice, and common sense—could take 
us far beyond the limits of these pages. There is no more “some 
day” conversation for arts education, the time is now. 

Every human being is an artist, every human being is a 
musician, everyone a dancer, and everyone an actor, regardless of 
physical ability or mental capacity. Artistic potential is not for a 
select few but an ability, a gift from God, that must be nurtured, 
developed, and fully realized in every single person, every single 
child. Creativity, expression, and imagination find their way into 
schooling infrequently. Experiences with the arts provide for these 
aspects of being human, balancing our emphasis on logic, reasoning, 
and cognitive development. The arts teach to the whole person, 
revealing the ways people function in the world. When the arts are 
well-taught, they are relevant to work and life today. 

“A school’s mission is wider than learning how to make a 
living,” Dr. Elliot Eisner, Professor of Art and Education at 
Stanford and the nation’s leading arts education advocate says. “It 
is a place where students can learn how to make a life. Those who 
would send schools back to the basics set their standards much too 
low. The logic of language, the structures of mathematics, the 
conclusions of the sciences give us distinct perspectives, but they do 
not exhaust what we can know, what we can imagine, or what we 
can feel. The arts are among the important ways we remake 
ourselves.” 





Educating the Whole Child 


How can we look at our own 
curriculum to determine where we are, 
honestly, and where we should head, in 
the development of an arts program? 
What can we do to assure all our 
students, preK-12, access to quality 
creative experiences throughout their 
education? The following questions may 
help guide the evaluation process: 

1. Does every child in your school have 
access to music and art instruction? 

2. Does your school have a program of 
good scope and quality? 

4. Is there at least one qualified arts 
educator who is responsible for 
teaching and assessing students? 

5. Is there a written curriculum in at 
least art and music that leads 
logically from level to level, 
bridging from elementary to high 
school? 

6. Is there sufficient budget to ensure 
that reasonably new books, 
equipment, and supplies are 
available for arts instruction? 

7. Do all students in the school have 
equal access in terms of offerings, 
scheduling, and resources to a 
quality arts education program? 


The following questions address each 

level of instruction: 

Elementary 

1. Are all children receiving at least 
100 minutes of arts instruction each 
week from a teacher certified in one 
or more areas in the arts? 

2. Are the children being taught a 
variety of types of music and art, 
creative movement, and drama? 

3. Is there opportunity for children to 


create and express their own artistic 
ideas through the various media of 
the fine arts? Can they discover and 
develop their own artistic voice? 


Middle School/Junior High School (in 

addition to some of the above) 

1. Do all students have the chance to 
study musical instruments? 

2. Are performance ensembles 
available for interested and able 
students? 

3. Are there enough instructional 
periods in the school day so that 
students have sufficient time to 
pursue interests in the fine arts? 

4. Is there variety to students’ fine arts 
study? 


High School 

1. Is one year of fine arts study 
required for graduation from high 
school? 

2. Are performance ensembles offered 
in the school day for credit? 

3. Are non-performance courses such 
as music theory, music and/or art 
appreciation, humanities, general 
music, art history, guitar, dance, 
drama, and keyboard offered in the 
school day for credit? 


For all levels of instruction: 

e Are the teachers who are responsible 
for arts instruction qualified in the 
fine arts and are they afforded 
opportunity for continual 
professional development in one or 
more of the areas of the fine arts? 


These can be tough questions to 
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answer honestly. Most Lutheran schools 
will answer far more “nos” than “yeses.” 
This “good, hard look” is the necessary 
first step to more “yes” responses for the 
future. If the administration, faculty, 
parents, and members of each 
congregation connected to a school 
believe in the value of arts education for 
all students it will happen. Money is 
necessary but not having enough is no 
excuse for omitting creative, expressive, 
imaginative experiences for children, for 
all children, at all levels. Nor is there 
any excuse for offering the mediocre to 
our children. Every child deserves our 
best as teachers, and they deserve quality 
in every aspect of the arts we bring to 
them in our classrooms, studios, stages, 
and rehearsals. 

Schools that fail to provide for the 


development of feeling, expressive 
human beings deny their students access 
to the essence of their culture and full 
expression of their faith. They limit 
students’ level of understanding of 
themselves and of other peoples. They 
close the doors to discovery and 
interaction with the most profound levels 
of human achievement. Quality 
education is teaching and learning in 
every possible way, through logic, 
reasoning, calculating, reading and 
through moving, writing, singing, 
dancing, acting, painting, drawing, 
playing, and creating. Education must 
move forward with more and more “yes” 
answers as our students grow as 
expressive, imaginative, and creative 
children of God.? 


Lutheran Education extends sincere thanks to Susan Wente, whose column entitled 
“Children at Worship” occupied this space for the past four years. We thank Susan for 
challenging readers to think carefully about how to incorporate children into worship, 
for encouraging the pursuit of excellence in Lutheran schools’ music programs, and for 
providing valuable information and resources for those who teach music. 


Beginning with the current volume, Jean Harrison, Coordinator for Music 
Education at Concordia University, River Forest, will write on issues relating to arts 
education in Lutheran schools at all levels, from kindergarten through high school. 
Although much of the focus will remain on music, the column will address the role of 
all the arts in educating the whole child. 
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Close to the Cross: Confessions of a 
Professional Sinner 


There is a church in St. Louis, Missouri that has a beautiful 
cross hanging over the altar. The cross has quite a history: it was 
hand carved many years ago by a member of the congregation. A 
representation of our risen Lord hangs on this huge wooden cross, 
in all His glory looking out on His people—almost looking through 
you. Members of the church talk about the beauty of the cross; 
they say it speaks to them and they cannot take their eyes off it. 

However, a beautiful cross is not what I saw when I looked 
toward the altar of that church. I saw the crucified Christ staring 
at me, challenging me to evaluate myself. Looking at that cross 
was one of the hardest things I had ever done. It meant that I had 
to admit what was happening in my life, or not happening. It 
meant that I had to take a look at me—a sinner. 

As a church worker, I spend many hours using the Bible. I 
spend time preparing devotions for meetings, performing word 
searches to help with Bible study, preparing lessons for midweek, 
confirmation, religion class, high school Bible study, and adult 
information class, writing worship services, and the list goes on. 
Then there is the time spent in prayer with group meetings, home 
visits, hospital calls, and many more. Spending time with the Lord 
became “just another part of my job.” 


Sabbath—What Sabbath? 

Learning to take a Sabbath seemed silly for a church worker to 
discuss, but I knew I was missing out on my Sabbath—my cross 
time. Wasn’t I the one that took the classes on how to teach the 
Bible, how to lead people in worship, and how to spend time with 
God? Yet I often struggled with my own spiritual growth and 
intimacy. 

The Sabbath is a day of rest and worship, a day that God 
commanded we observe and keep holy. I had difficulty looking at 
that cross because I really did not know how to take time to 
worship my Lord. I was not sure what it meant to be still and 
listen to my Father in Heaven, or to relax with my Savior and 
meditate on His Word. I could not get close to the cross where my 
Lord was offering me rest. Every glance toward that cross showed 
me how much I was missing by not spending time with Him. The 
eyes of my Savior looked inside me and saw a heart that was 
longing for more—more meaning, more quiet time, and more 
intimacy with Him. As the eyes of my Savior met mine, I felt a 
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sense of guilt. 

Guilt can be a powerful emotion; it 
can eat at our innermost being. Simply 
defined, guilt is remorseful awareness of 
having done something wrong. Taking 
Sabbath time is not wrong; God invites 
us, “Come to me all you who are weary 
and heavy-laden, and I will give you rest” 
(Matthew 11:28). 

Getting close to the cross means 
learning to set aside feelings of guilt, 

a sense of obligation, and the workaholic 
attitude that reminds us of incomplete 
tasks. In order for true Sabbath to begin, 
guilt must be left behind—on the arms of 
the cross. 


Getting Close To The Cross 

I have found church work to be a 
dynamic career. Ministry seldom stays 
the same; it often requires servants to 
adjust schedules, change priorities, and 
work anything but the hours of nine to 
five. A sense of obligation to be there 
draws many back to extra meetings, to 
denying time off, and into compromising 
time needed in getting close to the cross. 

I used to tell myself that I could not 
relax unless I had finished that special 
project. Or that I would take time off 
when someone else was able to complete 
the task. There was always an excuse I 
could find to continue working and forget 
about the cross that was calling me to 
come closer. Just as I schedule meetings, 
visits, and special activities, I learned 
that I had to schedule my cross time. I 
was driven by time management, so if I 
wrote it in my day planner it was more 
likely to happen. 

Taking care of the “work” excuses 
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that kept me from spending quality time 
with my Lord was the first step in 
learning how to get close to the cross. 
The second step was learning how to 
balance household demands. As God 
said, there is a time for everything under 
heaven, and that includes laundry, 
cleaning, and grocery shopping. I found 
an afternoon every week when I didn’t 
have anything pressing in the office, or a 
morning that I could finish the house 
work before going into the office. 

The final road blocks I found in 
getting close to the cross were the 
unexpected distractions. Phone calls 
would draw me to the gym with a friend; 
a movie invitation from someone | hadn’t 
seen in a while or people knocking on my 
door might steal more time. I have not 
found an easy way to remove distractions, 
but I knew discipline was the beginning. 


Making A Plan 

The best way I found to accomplish 
my cross time was to plan it. First, I 
made it intentional by planning how I 
would spend my time—sort of my 
own “worship outline.” I love to hike so I 
did research on places close to home 
where I could go hiking. Second, I made 
it personal. There is no set recipe for 
how to spend your cross time. Just as no 
two Sunday morning worship services 
are the same, no two people like to spend 
their cross time the same way. I found 
what worked for me, and that was 
hiking. I packed a lunch, a Bible, and 
some paper and a pen, and went hiking. 
I used the hike as needed exercise and a 
time to clear my head; then I would eat 
lunch, so I would feel refreshed, and 
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spend a few hours in Bible study, prayer, 
and journaling. Sometimes I had friends 
that would go hiking with me. We would 
hike, talk, sing songs, laugh and share. 
Then after lunch we would separate and 
spend time getting close to the cross, 
listening and talking with God. Finally, 

I made sure that I had some private time 
included in my cross time. 

I am not an expert on “remembering 
the Sabbath day.” In fact I must 
confess—I find it easy to fail. I continue 
to revise my schedule so I can get my 
maximum cross time. I am currently 
learning to share my cross time with my 
spouse and to make it personal for both 
of us. And I have learned to be driven by 
“life-management” rather than 
time-management. 

There is still a huge, hand-carved, 
wooden cross hanging in that church 
in St. Louis, Missouri. That beautiful 
cross draws your attention as you enter 
the church. Now, as I reflect on that 


cross, I see Jesus, my friend, holding out 
His arms of love and asking to be an 
important part of my life. He invites me 
to lay my sins on Him and let them go. 
He offers His arms as strength and 
support and gives me “rest for my soul.” 
When I think of that cross, I want to 
swap Stories with my Savior about hiking 
trips, the day I fell in the river, and the 
time we spent our first real Sabbath 
together. Close to the cross I now find 
forgiveness, love, and peace. 


For further reading 

Covey, S. R. (1994). First things first: 
To live, to love, to learn, to leave a 
legacy. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 

Covey, S. R. (1989). The seven habits of 
highly effective people. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 

Dawn, M. J. (1989). Keeping the 
Sabbath wholly. Grand Rapids, MI: 
W.B. Eerdmans. 


“There are only two ways to live your life. One is as if nothing is a miracle. The 


other is as if everything is.” 


Albert Einstein 
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Multiplying Ministries 


by Rich Bimler 


Countdown to 2000—or, Count Up! 


You can count on one thing these days—people are counting! 

But the big question is, “Should we be counting down—or 
counting up?” I suggest the latter. 

If all we do in the coming weeks is count down to the end of 
1999, our lives will not count for much. When God said, “This is day 
one!” in Genesis 1:5, a clock was started that runs only one way—up. 
In a sense, countdowns are really oxymorons, like airline food or a 
short sermon. We count in God’s eyes because we have more than a 
past. We have a present and a future. Being right where we are, 
right now, is ministry. We count now, because Christ is present in 
our lives, right now. We count because God put us here and Christ 
has died and risen so we can plant and spread the Good News, right 
here and now. As Sister May Corita said, “He is—and He is here. 
The signs are all around us!” 

So, keep counting up! God created day one, then day two, then 
day three, and on and on and on. He gives us a new day to count as 
gifts from Him. 

There are people all around us who feel that they don’t count— 
that God has forsaken them, that God has lost count of them. As we 
count each day as a gift, the Lord counts on us to share His love and 
joy and forgiveness with those who feel they were missed in the last 
census. Our message to them, be it in the classroom, our home, our 
staff meeting, our congregation, our neighborhood, is that we count 
because God counts us as His Holy Community through the faith He 
gives to each of us. We have been given an announcement, a 
proclamation from God to counter the devaluing message of life. To 
all who feel counted out for whatever reason—illness, homelessness, 
loneliness, hunger—God says, “My child, you count! Here is my 
precious Son to die in your place. Let Him be the forsaken one, the 
uncounted one, so that you will count. You and countless others will 
receive life in His name.” It happens to us and through us. We 
count! 

Let’s count the number of times that we shout out, through word 
and action, John 1:12—“To all who believe on His name He has given 
power to become children of God!” We need to shout that 
exclamation to the world, far and near, to the little kids, and the old 
adults, and the middle-agers, who at one time or another, just like us, 
feel that they don’t count. Yes, we can even sing, “We love to be in 
that number, as the saints go matching in!” 

Numbers don’t count. People do. Watch for those around you 
today who are counting down instead of up. Remind them that we 


certainly build on the past, but we live in 
the present and look forward to the future. 
Make every day count for you by telling 
others that they count in the Lord. And 
the joy of all this counting is that even 
when we mess up the count, when we lose 
our place, when we are down instead of 
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up, the Lord is still there with us, giving 
us hope, joy, forgiveness, and love. The 
good news about how God counts is that 
He never misses us. Christ counts! We 
count! 

You can count on that!? 


“Curiosity is the very basis of education and if you tell me that curiosity killed the cat, 


I say only that the cat died nobly.” 


Arnold Edinborough 


“All children are artists, and it is an indictment of our culture that so many of them 
lose their creativity, their unfettered imaginations, as they grow older.” 


Madeleine L’Engle 


“Our fundamental task as human beings is to seek out connections—to exercise our 
imaginations. It follows, then, that the basic task of education is the care and feeding of 


the imagination.” 


Katherine Paterson 
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Secondary Sequence 


by Richard A. Block, Principal/Executive Director, Lutheran High School of Indianapolis 


What's The Matter With Kids Today? 


“Kids—I don’t know what’s wrong with these kids today! And 
while you’re on the subject! Kids—who can understand anything 
they say? Why can’t they be like we were? Perfect in every way! 
Oh, what’s the matter with kids today?” 


If you’re over 40, you might remember the preceding lines 
being sung by Paul Lynde in the early 1960s musical comedy, “Bye, 
Bye Birdie” —the saga of an Elvis-type rock-and-roll star (Conrad 
Birdie), his impending induction into the Army through the draft (if 
you remember the draft, you’re definitely over 40), and the effect 
this event had on a small town (both teenagers and parents). 

Seeing that movie as a teenager, I was definitely struck by those 
lyrics—and especially by the line, “What’s the matter with kids 
today?” (probably because I heard my parents and other adults repeat 
that line frequently when referring to us “kids of the “60s”). Isn’t it 
interesting that we still hear that phrase used today when we discuss 
the next generation? Maybe it’s a good time for those of us who 
work with high school students to really ponder that question: 
“What’s the matter with kids today?” 

Let me give you the perspective of someone who has had the 
privilege of working with young adults in a high school setting for 
31 years—a time frame stretching from the late 60s to the fast- 
approaching Y2K. “What’s the matter with kids today?” Nota 
blessed thing! 

True, we are shocked by the violent events that have torn apart 
schools throughout our nation in the past several years and the 
seemingly innumerable copycat scenarios of the Columbine tragedy 
that occurred in our own community and elsewhere this past spring. 
Yes, we are concerned by continued substance abuse, teenage 
pregnancies, and gang mentalities among young people today. And, 
oh, the way they dress and what they do to their bodies in the name 
of fashion! 

Probably the best response would be—did you forget the “60s 
that quickly, the ‘70s, or if your memories are really short, the ‘80s? 
We might well point the fingers back at ourselves—or did your 
parents never say to you, “Just wait until you have kids!”? As the 
Bible says, “Whatever you sow, you also shall reap.” 

Yet despite all the temptations that are thrown at our young 
people today, increasingly at ever younger ages, I am convinced that 
today’s teenagers, as a whole, are far more mature and responsible 
than their counterparts of the ‘80s, *70s, “60s, or “50s (that’s as far 
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back as I can remember). 

Probably the best case in point are 
the many community service projects our 
young people at Lutheran High of 
Indianapolis and most other high schools 
in our area are involved in. Their 
concern for the less fortunate and for 
each other far surpasses what you and I 
remember about our high school days. 
Being blessed to serve in a Christ- 
centered school, I can say without a 
doubt that the spiritual maturity of so 
many young people today and their 
willingness to share their Christian 
beliefs is an inspiration to those of us 
privileged to be around them on a daily 
basis. 

As a lifelong advocate of young 
people, I’d like to share with you several 
givens regarding today’s youth—be they 
preschoolers, high-schoolers, or 
somewhere in between. 

Number one: Every child is a gift 
from God, given to his or her parents to 
love and nurture and given to the 
community to value as its most important 
resource and its hope for the future. 

Number two: Every child can learn. 
Dr. Lorraine Monroe, an educational 
administrator well-known for her success 
with high school youth in inner-city New 
York, believes, “All children are 
reachable, teachable, and capable of 
achieving success.” I would hope you 
agree with that statement for all students 
in all schools—it is a mind set we need to 
have on the first day of school and every 
following. 

As we move through the first months 
of school, sooner or later someone 


somewhere is going to ask, “What’s the 
matter with kids today?” Here is a 
challenge and an opportunity to put that 
question to rest once and for all—but it 
requires your help. 

Teachers: Truly believe that every 
student entrusted to your care can be 
successful—and do everything in your 
power to make it happen. No one ever 
said teaching was easy—but it sure can 
be rewarding! 

Parents: Get involved with your 
child(ren)’s education. Know what is 
going on in their life and in their school. 
I very rarely find high-achieving students 
whose parents are not involved in their 
child’s school. Conversely, at-risk 
students rarely have support from the 
home. Your children are your gifts from 
God; nurture them and treasure them 
before they spread their wings and fly 
away. 

Those in the community without 
children (either because you haven’t had 
any, choose not to, or are empty nesters): 
Our numbers are growing but our 
responsibility doesn’t cease because we 
don’t have children in the home. Believe 
in today’s young people, get to know 
them, and I know you will be impressed. 
Support them—and support the schools 
that serve them with your time, talents, 
and treasure. It’s a critical investment! 


If we meet these challenges, maybe 
this can be the generation which puts an 
end to the age-old question, “What’s the 
matter with kids today?” ? 
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By Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


The Child’s Perspective 


Have you ever wished you could get inside the thinking of a young 
child? Have you ever been curious about how the mind of a young child 
works? Have you ever engaged in kid-watching—trying to peek inside 
the brain of a child to watch it think? 

Watching young children think, watching them problem solve, is 
instructive in helping you figure out what interests a child and how that 
child goes about satisfying his or her curiosity. 


Become as a Child 

Long ago, Jesus used a child—a very young child—as a metaphor 
for his disciples’ relationship with him. They had asked Jesus what it 
would take to be important in the kingdom of heaven. In fact, they had 
been arguing about greatness and what it meant to be great. So they 
brought Jesus into the discussion. 

Jesus gave them a surprising and puzzling answer. “Become as a 
child,” he said. Become as a child. 

Have you ever wondered what the disciples were thinking as they 
witnessed this live-object lesson? “Become as a child.” From their 
point of view, this was not only puzzling. It was unthinkable! Children 
in that culture were considered to be not fully human, especially if they 
were younger than age seven. 

It’s not hard to imagine Jesus inviting a four-or five-year-old into 
the center of the discussion. “Become as a child,” he said. Become as 
this child. Since Matthew also tells us that Jesus took a little child and 
“stood him in the midst,” we can easily imagine that four-year-old 
standing there, looking a bit quizzical with all that attention. 

Can you imagine yourself in the middle with all those eyes on you? 


Becoming as a paidaion 

Now let’s take a look at the word Matthew uses in chapter 18, a 
word usually translated “young child.” The word Matthew uses is 
paidaion. Little child. Really little child! 

In fact, the Greek word paidaion really means infant—eight-day- 
old infant. That’s how the same word is translated in other places, such 
as the account of Jesus’ circumcision. 

How do you think the disciples reacted to that really young child as 
their example for importance? Can you imagine how puzzled they 
were? Remember the concept of childhood for that time? 

So if it was an infant that became the center of attention, how does 
that change how we think about Jesus’ directive? What is he really 
saying to us? What might that mean for our ministry? 
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Expanding our Concepts 

Becoming as a child was no idle 
directive on Jesus’ part. Here was his 
example of greatness. This little child 
who had to be held around the middle in 
order to “stand” in the middle of the 
group. Was it an accident that Jesus used 
this child who completely exploded their 
concept of greatness? 

I think not! Jesus intentionally used 
this infant, this very young child, as his 
object lesson to make an important point. 

Greatness doesn’t depend on our 
status or our achievements; it depends on 
God and on our relationship with him. 
This little infant could do little else 
besides depend on the adult who cared for 
him. This little child could only go where 
the adult led. 

So what is your concept of greatness? 
Are you looking to the children as your 
object lesson? 


The Living Object Lesson 

Young children, whether they are 
eight days or eight months or eight years, 
are far more transparent and “real” than 
the average adult. Adults try to make a 
good impression, to make sure that their 
audience sees their best side. 

Children, on the other hand, are 
oblivious to such a concern. They allow 
their audience to see their real selves. 
Children are translucent. They allow their 
audience, their caregivers, to see below the 
skin. We may not be able to see inside 
their brains, but we can see into their 
hearts. 


Being Translucent 
Do you let your feelings show? Your 


faith? Do the children and the adults with 
whom you work know what you think? 
What you value? Do they know about 
your relationship with Jesus? Are you 
translucent? 

We all use others as role models. We 
look to others as examples of ministry, 
examples of faith, examples of teaching. 
The more translucent the role model, the 
more powerful that model. How 
translucent are you? 


Working with Children 

There is another perspective on this 
story. Not only is the child an object 
lesson, the child is also a person—a real 
person capable of a relationship, capable 
of learning. 

From that perspective, there is an 
important responsibility given to each 
adult who works with children. In spite of 
the cultural attitudes of the day, Jesus 
holds up as his example of greatness and 
of trust this very young child. 

Children can trust. Children do trust. 
Children can learn. Children do learn. 
Children watch our example, long before 
we think they are looking. 


Using our Translucence 

Children learn more from what we do 
than from what we say. They watch our 
lives and learn how to live. They observe 
our values and learn what to value. They 
sense our attitudes and learn how to feel. 
They watch our curiosity and learn how to 
learn. 

Just how are you using your 
translucence? What are children seeing in 
you? What attitudes regarding greatness 
are they learning from you?? 
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A Final Word 


By George C. Heider, President 


Come the Millennium 


I confess to being less than fully engaged with one of the 
great questions of our time: whether the new century and 
millennium will begin on the first of January, 2000, or exactly one 
year later, in 2001. Yes, I know that there was no Year Zero, so 
that we have to wait, technically speaking, but common sense 
looks to the odometer of years and sees that the left-hand digit is 
about to turn over, sooner rather than later. Perhaps Harvard 
biologist Stephen Jay Gould has the right way to cut the Gordian 
knot, namely, to declare that the first decade of our era had nine 
years in it and then to let the rest of the counting fall into place. 

How we reckon the passage of years is not ultimately a matter 
of great moment. What does matter is the larger context into 
which we place our new years—and old ones. Are we caught up 
in a stream of random events, finally guided by no force beyond 
“chance and necessity”? Or is there some shape (and, more 
significantly, a Shaper)? Assuming the latter, is that shape an 
endlessly reiterated circle, or is history better drawn as a line (or 
perhaps a spiral)? 

Here now is an issue which matters a great deal, both to 
ourselves and to our students. As Christians, we reject both 
atheistic randomness and pagan circularity. We are an 
eschatological people, not simply headed for a goal, but drawn to 
it. 

Such a perspective can help us past the despair of watching 
the flow of years without hope that our presence makes any 
difference. Naturally, we recognize that “all flesh is grass” and 
that, in fact, it won’t be that long before anything from our present 
century seems hopelessly old fashioned. But, as the saying goes, 
we Christians can tolerate not knowing what the future holds, 
because we do know who holds the future. 

In that assurance, both we and our students can happily close 
our eyes this New Year’s Eve (or, if you prefer, the next), 
knowing that we have both hope and meaning ahead of us, 
whether we awake to a new century and millennium, fall asleep in 
death, or even (pray God) hear the last trumpet sound and arise to 
a truly new era. 
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